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THE ARISTOTELIAN CATHARSIS. 


NE of the most annoying of the imperfections of Aristotle’s 
treatise on poetry as it has come down to us is that on the 
subject of the catharsis of tragic emotions he does not speak 
caygéorepovy according to the promise in the Politics (1341 b 40). 
It is mentioned but once in the Poetics, in the definition of 
tragedy in the sixth chapter as (to follow Butcher) “‘an imitation 
of an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; 
in language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in the 
form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions.’’' (Gudeman translates 
the latter part: ‘‘durch die Erregung von Mitlied und Furcht 
die Reinigung (Katharsis) von derartigen Gemiitsstimmungen 
bewirkend.”’? Bywater goes somewhat farther: “with incidents 
arousing pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of 
such emotions.’’* They agree in thinking that Aristotle means 
that the catharsis of the emotions of pity and fear is brought 
about by means of pity and fear, or through incidents arousing 
these emotions. Pity and fear are to drive themselves out. 

But to explain what this means is no easy task. There is no 
need to review here the long discussion of the catharsis; it is 
enough that no explanation as yet given seems to have received 
general approval. In such a state of opinion, a natural thing is 

1 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 23 (1449 b 24-8). 


® Aristoteles iiber die Dichtkunst, p.10. 
* Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, p.17. 
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to ask whether the Greek text is reliable. There seems to be no 
ground for emendation. The next problem is that of possible 
reinterpretation of the accepted text. In discussing the style of 
the Poetics, Bywater writes that it is marked by such inequalities 
that passages of admirable lucidity and finish are “often followed 
by a stretch of text in a style so curt and crabbed as to be the 
despair of his interpreters, ancient as well as modern.’’‘ The 
definition of tragedy seems to be one of these crabbed sections, 
which it is allowable to reinterpret. 

A comma could then be inserted after ¢é8ov in the passage 












bi éd\éou cal @d8ov repaivovea rhyv trav rowoblrwr rabnudarwr Kabapow, 
to indicate that the words di édéov cai ¢468ov do not relate to 
repaivovea, which immediately follows, but to the earlier pines, 
just as does di adrayyedias, which immediately precedes 4i édéov. 








The phrase zepaivovea rhv trav rowoblrwy rabnuatwr xabapow would 
p 7 ni 






then be a distinct component relating also to ywiunois. The 





definition would then be given as follows: écrw otv rpaywéia 






piunots tpakews orovdaias xai redeias péeyeos Exovons, hdveuévw AdywH 






xwpis exaorw radv elddy ev rots uopios, Spwvrwy xai ob dt’ drayyeXlas, 





, . : ’ ‘ A ; , ; 
bt’ éXéovu xal @d8ov, repaivovea thy t&v rowiTwr rabnuatwr Kabapor. 






“A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action that is serious 





and also, as having magnitude, complete in itself; in language 
with pleasurable accessories, each kind brought in separately in 







the parts of the work; in a dramatic, not in a narrative form; 





with incidents arousing pity and fear; and accomplishing its 





catharsis of such emotions.” The only change which has been 






made in Bywater’s translation is the substitution of a semicolon 






for a comma after fear, and in the following phrase the substitu- 
tion of the words and accomplishing for wherewith to accomplish. 







Since the virtual completion of my paper, I have learned that 
in 1908 Dr. F. Knoke suggested the insertion of a comma after 
@é68ov. His further interpretation is, however, unlike mine.® 







It is also not new to connect di édéou xai d68ov with piunors. 
This is implied by Professor Cooper, who writes in his amplified 







4 Op. cit., p.xiii. J, 
5’ My knowledge of his work (Uber die Katharsis der Tragédie bei Aristoteles. Eine 






Erwiderung. Programm, Osnabriick) depends on the Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreich- 
ischen Gymnasien, 1916, no. 7, pp. 505-7. 
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version: ‘‘As for the proper function resulting from the imitation 
of such an object in such a medium and manner, it is to arouse 
the emotions of pity and fear in the audience; and to arouse this 
pity and fear in such a way as to effect that special purging off 
and relief (catharsis) of these two emotions which is the charac- 
teristic of Tragedy.’’* Bywater also does it when he translates: 
“A tragedy, then, is the imitation . . .; with incidents arousing 
pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of such 
emotions.”” In his note on the passage Bywater says that for 
the concluding clause of the definition ‘“‘we have not been pre- 
pared by anything in the earlier chapters. Aristotle no doubt 
regarded one part of it, di é\éou xai @dBov, as self-evident, but the 
rest is presumably an anticipation of a point worked out at length 
in the lost Second Book of the Poetics.’’ This indicates his 
feeling that di éd\éov cal dd68ov is somewhat distinct from what 
follows. He writes further: “di é\éov xai ¢680v means practically 
bi EdeewwGv kal doBepdv, ‘by piteous and alarming scenes’; comp. 
Goulston’s paraphrase, ‘per misericordiam metumque factis ex- 
pressum.’ The more abstract form of expression is adopted in 
order to prepare the way for trav rowbrwyv rabnudrwr. . . . This 
excitement of pity and fear is, as far as the poet is concerned, the 
end of Tragedy, but it is in truth only a means to its ultimate 
end, its x4@apois of such emotions.’” The critic here recognizes 
that in view of Aristotle’s frequent references to pity and fear, 
without mention of their purgation, the definition may be ex- 
pected to consider pity and fear independently, and not merely 
in their relation to the catharsis. This view is supported by 
later passages: ob udvoy redeias tori mpdtews 9 wiunois adda xal 
doBepay xai theewwSv (1452 a 1-3). Bywater translates: ‘‘ Tragedy 
is an imitation not only of a complete action, but also of incidents 
arousing pity and fear.’’ [rfv xadXlorny rpaywiiay] doBepdy xai 
bdeewwav elvac peuntrixny (rodro yap luv ris rovabrys pihoews éorw 
(1452 b 32-3). ‘The finest form of Tragedy must imitate 
actions arousing pity and fear, since that is the distinctive func- 
tion of this kind of imitation.”” 4 yap roabrn dvayvepiors xal 
mwepiréreaca  EXeov thee Hf PdBov, olwvy rpatewy H rpaywoia pipnors 
dréxera: (1452 a 39-b1). “This, with a Peripety, will arouse 


* Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, p.17. 
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either pity or fear—actions of that nature being what tragedy is 
assumed to represent.” ri dard adéou cal PdBov bid pwipqoews def 
jioviy mapackevafav rov ronray (1453 b 12-14). “The tragic 
pleasure is that of pity and fear, and the poet has to produce it 
by a work of imitation.’”” The wording of the last two is close 
to that of the definition, even in the somewhat peculiar use of 
éxeos and 60s instead of the adjectives. Since in these passages 
pity and fear are mentioned without the catharsis, and in con- 
nection with imitation, it seems reasonable to infer that the two 
emotions would receive the same treatment in the definition in 
Chapter VI. Hence my reinterpretation seems consistent with 
Aristotle’s thought. 

It is natural to enquire why the definition is so difficult in 
wording, especially why pity and fear are not placed close to the 
word imitation. The conditions suggest the hypothesis of a 
marginal gloss. The definition, Aristotle says, arises é rap 
elpnuévwr, “from what has been said’’ in the earlier chapters. 
This accounts for the inclusion of the six components of tragedy, 
plot, character, etc., but, as Bywater indicates in the note I have 
quoted, does not necessitate any mention of pity and fear. 
Chapters seven, eight, and nine are occupied with the plot. 
Near the end of the ninth, without any indication of preceding 
mention, pity and fear are introduced; they appear also in the 
eleventh. In the thirteenth, they are formally taken up, as 
distinctive of tragedy, under the head of the sources of tragic 
effect. At the end of the fourteenth the section on the arrange- 
ment of the incidents of the plot and the sort of stories proper 
for tragedy, that is, stories involving pity and fear, is formally 
closed, and nothing more is said on the emotions excited by 
tragedy. Then come sections on character and other parts of the 
tragic drama. Somewhere in the complete work there probably 
was an account of the catharsis. The impression I gain is that 
Aristotle is giving an account of tragedy not by the method 
of definition, but empirically, according to its component parts. 
The essential mark of tragedy, the presence of scenes exciting pity 
and fear, is brought in under one of these components, namely 
the plot. Some student, however, knowing Aristotle's theory, 
wished to start with a definition, and naturally seized on the 
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earliest possible place for it, the sixth chapter. There he put in 
the margin of his manuscript a note on pity and fear, which 
according to the remainder of the Poetics are essential to a 
definition, and another note on the purgation, which perhaps 
the original Poetics also treated as essential. These marginalia 
later crept into the text. There obviously is no external evidence 
of such a process. But certainly the entire Poetics, with its 
discussion of the catharsis, would not require such a definition 
as that in Chapter VI. Yet on the other hand that definition, 
as reinterpreted, represents Aristotle’s opinion. 

If my explanation is acceptable, the purgation is the work 
not of pity and fear alone, but of the entire uiynos, with its plot, 
including incidents exciting tragic emotion, its presentation of 
character, its element of thought, its suitable diction, its music, 
and its spectacle. Of all these the plot was for Aristotle, who 
meant more by the idea that we commonly do, the most im- 
portant; hence it would have most to do with the catharsis. 

It is necessary that any interpretation of the catharsis should 
be in harmony with the spirit of the Poetics. 

One of the first conclusions of our leading interpreters, accord- 
ing to Professor Ross,’ is that we may take the catharsis as a 
metaphor drawn from the purgation of evil bodily humors, and 
consider the object of tragedy as non-moral. The older view is 
that the catharsis is a metaphor drawn from ceremonial purifica- 
tion, and has a direct relation to moral improvement as the 
result of witnessing a tragedy. 

What may be called the pathological theory then remains for 
discussion. It is often connected with a passage in the Laws 
(7.790-1) of Plato, where he speaks of the effect of agitation in 
quieting children, and in creating virtue in the soul by over- 
coming the fear which besets them and leads them to cry rest- 
lessly, without going to sleep. Similarly Bacchic women are 
cured of their frenzy by the dance and music. Plato's suggestion 
leads on to the well-known passage in the Politics of Aristotle 
(1342 a 4): 

“Feelings such as pity and fear, or, again, enthusiasm, exist 
very strongly in some souls, and have more or less influence 


’ Aristotle, p. 282. 
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over all. Some persons fall into a religious frenzy, whom we 
see as a result of the sacred melodies—when they have used the 
melodies that excite the soul to mystic frenzy—restored as though 
they had found healing and purgation. Those who are influenced 
by pity or fear, and every emotional nature, must have a like 
experience, and others in so far as each is susceptible to such 
emotions, and all are in a manner purged, and their souls lightened 
and delighted. The purgative melodies likewise give an innocent 
pleasure to mankind.” *® 

These passages give some ground for the belief that the 
catharsis of tragedy is directed against the tendency to pity and 
fear, perhaps latent emotions, to which men are subject, and that 
the tragedy serves to furnish something like the agitation given 
to the infant by his nurse—in the days when cradles were respect- 
able. But it is also evident that the use of music contemplated 
is for acute cases, those actually under the influence of religious 
enthusiasm, or some form of disturbing pity and fear. The 
situation seems like that in which David played before King 
Saul when the latter was under the dominion of the evil spirit. 
Music is to be used to combat an acute case of melancholy. If 
Browning’s analysis has any value, the music employed by David 
was not of a semi-maniacal character, but adapted to soothe and 
encourage with hope of the future, and the best of religious 
belief. Music adapted to quell the passions must be a contrast 
to that which proclaims 

Depth of pains, and height of passion, 
and must present 
Notes inspiring heavenly love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

The songs of Urania, in harmony with the music of the spheres 
and the nature of man, rather than 


the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revelers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, 
are required to purge man of disturbing fear. These, rather than 


8 The Oxford Aristotle. 
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exciting strains, are the cathartic melodies that provide an 
innocent pleasure. 

Now music can conceivably be provided for the cure of a 
person afflicted with morbid fear, but it is difficult to imagine a 
tragedy presented for that purpose, unless one has the resources 
of Hamlet, or of Parthenius in Massinger’s Roman Actor. (More- 
over, we can hardly suppose that Aristotle expected that men 
afflicted with morbid emotions would be brought to the Athenian 
theater on days when tragedies were presented, that the remedy 
awaited for months might at last be applied. While, as Ross 
suggests, tragedy may be cathartic of morbid emotions for 
“natures which tend to be constantly oppressed by the dark side 
of human life,”’ tragedy can hardly exist for them alone, even 
though the quality of the spectator satisfactory to Aristotle be 
set high. 

In this belief I find myself in agreement with one of the recent 
students of the subject, Dr. Basil Michael, who refers to the age- 
long errors of the pathological theory in the investigation of the 
catharsis, and holds that in the Poetics Aristotle speaks of the 
catharsis “in einem durchaus Asthetischen Sinne.”'’ Still 
further, he marshals convincing arguments against the belief 
that the passage in the Politics is legitimately used in illustra- 
tion of the Poetics. The innocent pleasure of the cathartic melo- 
dies is not that of tragedy. 

If morbid emotions are not to be considered, it is possible to 
think of the pity and fear purged by the catharsis as aroused by 
the drama itself. This would not exclude an effect on emotions 
brought to the theater in the bosoms of various spectators, but 
yet would provide for the general spectator, who comes in an 
indifferent frame of mind, and is roused to pity and fear by the 
sufferings of Oedipus or Othello. But what is Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the pity and fear excited by tragedy? 

Though he alludes to the catharsis but once in our present 
Poetics, he frequently mentions pity and fear, holding that they 
are necessarily associated with the divayis or épyov of tragedy 
and hence always present. The words é\eos and $6fos and their 


* Aristotle, p.285. 


10 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 1920, No. 44, col. 1055. 
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derivatives occur sometimes with one first in order, sometimes 
with the other. Fear, however, may be omitted (1453 b 17), 
and pity alone spoken of. Once the word ¢pirrew is used with 
pity, and once pity, there only in the Poetics expressed by oixrpés, 
is combined with the terrible (devés). Yet in the fourteenth 
chapter, from which all these other instances are taken, the 
word ¢ofepds is used without any suggestion of pity. Bywater 
remarks that in Aristotle’s view of tragedy “‘the excitement of 
pity is its primary and essential purpose, the element of fear 
coming in as a sort of secondary matter, to quicken our sympathy 
with the tragic hero, and prepare us for a catastrophe.’ Aris- 
totle’s use of ¢@pirrev suggests that fear need not apply to the 
future alone, but may mean merely the thrill of horror caused 
by a terrible sight. In any case, the exciting causes of pity and 
fear are the same: something terrible (éevé6y—1453 a 22) is pre- 
sented on the stage, there is a scene of suffering (x400s—1452 b 11, 
1453 b 20). The exception to this is a tragedy like the /phigenia 
in Taurica, where the discovery is made before the terrible deed 
is done, and pity and fear are excited by beholding the horrible 
situation in which the actors are ignorantly placed. Butcher ” 
argues against so close a connection of pity and fear, but not 
convincingly. He neglects the passages in which pity is men- 
tioned without fear, particularly one in which Aristotle remarks 
that in an injury of an enemy by any enemy there is otdév theewdr 
obre roy obre wéAXwv (nothing pitiable in either deed or intention 
—1453 b17). Here the pity for the intended deed would seem 
not far from fear that it will be carried out. A few words further 
Aristotle remarks that the situation to be sought ({nrnréov) is 
such as that in which a son kills or intends (wéAder) to kill his 
mother. Here again the intention will cause fear that the deed 
will be done, and the {nrnréov is what will excite both pity and 
fear. 

But not all terrible deeds or intentions are suitable for tragedy. 
The dramatist must avoid the spectacle of a virtuous man brought 
from prosperity to ruin, and must not present a character, who 
understands a situation, as ready to execute a deed of horror, such 


u Op. cit., p. 213. 
12 Ibid., p. 259. 
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as the murder of his brother, but as failing to do so. That 
situation is not even tragic enough to satisfy the moral sense, 
much less inspire fear and pity. It is called by Aristotle repulsive 
(usapdv 1452 b 36, 1453 b 39, 1454 a 3), and rejected from the 
tragic possibilities. Likewise when one enemy kills another, 
there is pity only for the physical sufferings of the injured, and not 
enough for the purpose of tragedy. The fall of an evil man may 
arouse human sympathy, but neither pity nor fear./ In fact the 
Aristotelian pity or fear can be felt only with respect to a man 
like ourselves, not preéminently good, and not a monster of 
iniquity, but yet one whose misfortune is the result of some error 
of hisown. By extension it is evident that a man with the gift 
of invulnerability, for example, cannot be a tragic hero, so far as 
wounds or death by violence are concerned, for he is not subject 
to the injuries we understand. He can properly be employed 
only by virtue of his vulnerable spot, in which he resembles 
ordinary men, as did Achilles and Siegfried. The condition is 
that of the critic who feels that the effect of a drama at the present 
time is lessened by putting the characters in ancient costume; 
he knows what amount of activity might be signified by the 
diagonal ridges across the back of a modern coat, or how serious 
it is for a derby hat to be struck off, but cannot interpret the 
folds of a toga, or the loss of a helmet. / Thus Aristotle feels 
that pity and fear suited for tragedy can exist only when a char- 
acter is so like ourselves that we can appreciate the dangers and 
sufferings of his situation. 

With such considerable restrictions, any action or intention 
which can excite pity and fear seems to Aristotle suitable for 
tragedy, and no other situations are suitable. But does he also 
assume that any drama containing such an action will, by virtue 
of its qualities of pity and fear, produce the proper tragic 
catharsis? If the catharsis is implied by pity and fear, Aristotle’s 
failure to mention it in the section on the tragic emotions is 
perhaps explained. On the other hand, it is possible to think 
that Aristotle did not put such strong emphasis on the purgation 
as is commonly supposed, but that it occupied a subsidiary place 
in his theory, perhaps appearing only in a defense of tragedy. 
The present paper is not intended to oppose such a belittling of 


its significance. 
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But for Aristotle a tragedy was not, as it was to an Elizabethan, 
a series of scenes from the life of man, each one of which might in 
isolation hold the mirror up to nature, but which need not 
together form a dramatic unit. He would not have felt that 
Marston had exhausted the function of tragedy when he wrote in 
the prologue of one of his bloody plays: 

If any spirit breathes within this round 

Uncapable of weighty passion, . . . 

Who winks, and shuts his apprehension up 

From common sense of what men were and are, 

Who would not know what men must be—let such 

Hurry amain from our black-visaged shows." 
Aristotle agreed with Marston on the philosophical or universal 
power of poetry, but demanded that the drama be a unit, not a 
series of pathetic scenes. 

Yet the separate incidents of the plot do arouse pity and fear. 
Such is the r4@os, or scene in which a character suffers. Scenes 
of recognition and discovery, accompanied by reversal, like that 
in which Oedipus learns his parentage, are among those most 
effective in inspiring tragic feeling. But these are parts of the 
plot, that is, of a series of events in necessary or probable sequence 
(Poetics 1450 a 34). All of the various deeds of horror, such as 
the murder of a relative by another ignorant of his identity, on 
which tragic pity and fear especially depend, are discussed by 
Aristotle under the heading of the arrangement of incidents in 
the plot (chap. 14). Indeed the very outline of the story must 
be tragic; the tragic emotions may “be aroused by the very 
structure and incidents of the play—which is the better way and 
shows the better poet. The Plot in fact should be so framed 
that, even without seeing the things take place, he who simply 
hears the account of them shall be filled with horror and pity at 
the incidents; which is just the effect that the mere recital of the 
story in Oedipus would have on one.”’ “Tragedy is an imitation 
not only of a complete action, but also of incidents arousing pity 
and fear. Such incidents have the very greatest effect on the 
mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the same time in 
consequence of one another; there is more of the marvelous in 
them then than if they happened by themselves or by mere 


13 Antonio and Mellida, Part 2. 
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chance. Even matters of chance seem most marvelous if there 
is an appearance of design as it were in them” (1452 a I-7). 
Hence it appears that something more than scenes awaking the 
proper emotions are needed in tragedy; the work must operate 
as a whole. 

But how does the entire tragedy, with all its universalizing 
powers, bring about the proper effect? The answer is to be found 
in the earlier part of Aristotle’s definition, especially in what he 
says on the plot. The action of the tragedy is complete in itself. 
This is another way of putting his simple but profound observa- 
tion that the action of a tragedy has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and that the events are arranged in sequence of proba- 
bility or necessity. This plot is the soul of the tragedy; and the 
tragedy possesses cathartic power, or performs its épyor, in pro- 
portion to the excellence of its soul. Scenes arousing pity and 
fear contribute to the cathartic effect only when part of an 
excellent play. 

Something of this has been suggested by various writers, 
without a pressing of the conclusions. In his amplified version 
Professor Cooper writes on the ‘relation of plot to the end of 
tragedy”’: ‘This structure is the inward ‘form’ or essence, 
which corresponds to the outward function, the catharsis of pity 
and fear’’ (p. 24). Professor Santayana, after saying that 
“Aristotle was justified in making the plot the chief element in 
fiction,’’ continues: “It is by virtue of the plot that the characters 
live, or, rather, that we live in them, and by virtue of the plot 
accordingly that our soul rises to that imaginative activity by 
which we tend at once to escape from the personal life and to 
realize its ideal. 

{ “This is the essence of tragedy: the sense of the finished life, 
of the will fulfilled and enlightened: that purging of the mind 
so much debated upon, which relieves us of pent-up energies, 
transfers our feelings to a greater object, and thus justifies and 
entertains our dumb passions, detaching them at the same time 
for a moment from their accidental occasions in our earthly life. 
An episode, however lurid, is not a tragedy in this nobler sense, 
because it does not work itself out to the end; it pleases without 
satisfying, or shocks without enlightening.”” * Apparently with- 


4 Poetry and Religion, pp. 280-1. 
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out thought of Aristotle, Mr. Llewellyn Jones writes of the theory 
of art of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie: “In art we even enjoy 
tragedy, the subject matter of which in real life would revolt us. 
For in art we do not see this subject matter as we see it in life— 
as something merely dreadful, a murder for example. But we 
see it as something which, given its elements, is inevitable. It 
all hangs together. And we enjoy the inevitability, despite the 
hurts involved, simply because this interdependence of one thing 
on another, this strict reasonableness, this wholeness and oneness 
of experience, is the deepest desire of our mind.”’ © 

Similarly Matthew Arnold asks why it is that in the work of 
, art “the representation of the most utter calamity, of the liveliest 
anguish” contributes to the highest enjoyment, and that “the 
more tragic the situation, the higher becomes the enjoyment.” 
His answer is that, after the poet has selected the proper action, 
one which will “‘most powerfully appeal to the great primary 
human affections,’”’ the construction of the plot is the important 
thing. The Greeks regarded the play as a unit. { ‘The tone of 
the parts was to be perpetually kept down, in order not to impair 
the grandiose effect of the whole. The terrible old mythic story 
on which the drama was founded stood, before he entered the 
theatre, traced in its bare outlines upon the spectator’s mind; 
it stood in his memory, as a group of statuary, faintly seen, at 
the end of a long and dark vista: then came the Poet, embodying 
outlines, developing situations, not a word wasted, not a senti- 
ment capriciously thrown in; stroke upon stroke, the drama pro- 
ceeded: the light deepened upon the group; more and more it 
revealed itself to the riveted gaze of the spectator: until at last, 
when the final words were spoken, it stood before him in broad 
sunlight, a model of immortal beauty.” * 

In all of these passages the matter under discussion is essen- 
tially the catharsis, which is made to depend chiefly on the 
excellence of the plot. 

Obviously, however, contribution to cathartic effect should 
hot be limited to the plot, even when the word is used in the full 
Aristotelian sense, though full cathartic effect cannot be produced 


1% North American Review, vol. 220, p. 328. 
1% The Choice of Subjects in Poetry. 
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unless the plot is complete. The other elements also contribute 
their share, for the purging of emotion is the result of the entire 
drama, \jand comes from the spirit which invigorates the work 
as a unit. 

This spirit may be most evidently at work in the latter part of 
a play, in what Aristotle called the solution, and thought the most 
difficult part of the plot to manage. In the solution the play 
rounds to the completeness demanded by the earlier portions. 
The suspense of the middle gives place to the certainty of an 
adequate conclusion in a pleasurable relief. This sense of com- 
pleteness growing toward and finally reaching its culmination 
involves the catharsis. Aristotle’s remark that writers successful 
in the entanglements of their plays may fail in their solutions 
(1456 a 10) is almost another way of saying that their plays are 
not able to produce the catharsis of pity and fear. 

The dramatist sometimes seems to bend himself to the task 
of completing his work, as though laboring for the catharsis. 
The result is a sort of heightening of the character of the hero, as 
though in his tragic overthrow to round off the work of his life 
in victorious nobility. Such a tendency is especially remarkable 
in Shakespeare, who had learned in a school that did not demand 
the dramatic unit of Aristotle, but was satisfied with the loosely 
joined series of events of the chronicle. Yet his sense of the 
ultimate demands of art impelled him toward the catharsis. 
Professor Santayana finds this true of Othello: ‘‘When a man 
knows that his life is over, he can look back upon it from a 
universal standpoint. He has nothing more to live for, but if 
the energy of his mind remains unimpaired, he will still wish to 
live, and, being cut off from his personal ambitions, he will 
impute to himself a kind of vicarious immortality by identifying 
himself with what is eternal. He speaks of himself as he is, 
rather than as he was. He sums himself up, and points to his 
achievements. This I have been, says he, this I have done. 

“This comprehensive and impartial view, this synthesis and 
objectification of experience, constitutes the liberation of the 
soul and the essence of sublimity. That the hero attains it at 
the end consoles us, as it consoles him, for his hideous misfortunes. 
Our pity and terror are indeed purged; we go away knowing 
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that; however tangled the net may be in which we feel ourselves 
caught, there is liberation beyond, and an ultimate peace.” 17) 
Here we see the importance of character in bringing about the 
purgation. 

Without Aristotle’s own missing statement, certainty as to his 
exact conception of the tragic catharsis cannot be attained. Yet 
we may properly look on it neither as something that combats a 
morbid state, nor as a mystery of which the key is lost. \The 
reinterpreted definition and the spirit of the Poetics agree in 
indicating that it is the result of an entire tragedy that otherwise 
approximates the Philosopher’s ideal of perfection.| Hence we 
should not imagine that in the lost discussion of the catharsis 
something was added to the account of the xaAXiorn tragedy as 
we already have it, but rather that it was an explanation why such 
a tragedy produces its effect, and what the effect is. We may 
infer something about it from observing the impression made on 
a suitable spectator by tragedies that fulfil the plain require- 
ments of the Poetics. It is probable that the purgative effect of 
tragedy should be distinguished from its more general effect as a 
noble work of art, akin to a statue or a painting, though it seems 
clear that a tragedy unable to produce the catharsis must fall 
short of satisfactory artistic effect of any sort. Hence a tragedy 
that does not purge pity and fear can be of little moral or intel- 
lectual benefit, and will be emotionally harmful. Aristotle’s 
positive assertion, perhaps against other theorists of his day, is 
not more than that a spectator is not left with harmful emotions 
in his breast as the result of witnessing a tragedy, but that a 
drama of the somewhat limited sort specified in the Poetics 
expels all the disturbing passions it arouses. He perhaps could 
have added that the way is then clear for the positive influences 
of the play. | At least it seems in harmony with the Philosopher’s 
thought to say that an artist who elaborates a piteous story, in 
the spirit of unity, completeness, and good taste, may be judged 
by the serenity of mind to which an auditor attains after having 
been shaken by a tale of moving accidents. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


17 The Sense of Beauty, pp. 238-9. 

















BOSANQUET ON PHILOSOPHIC METHOD. 


HILOSOPHY has often been called upon to account both for 
its problems and its method of solving them. Not in- 
frequently in the past its traditional course has been subjected to 
vigorous criticism and the effort made to redeem it from its 
ancient futility through the gospel of a new method. And at 
present there are not a few who, having been touched by the coal 
from the altar, are hot in their hope of a new philosophical 
dispensation. From Bacon and Descartes to Bergson and Dewey 
the list is a long one. Doubtless the prophetic function is as 
essential in philosophy as it is elsewhere, nor do I wish to be 
understood as standing in opposition to it. On the contrary, 
this searching of heart among philosophers seems destined period- 
ically to recur. For is not the problem of the method of philo- 
sophical inquiry inextricably linked with considerations of 
philosophy’s proper field and function, and is not this latter 
question notoriously complex? In all human probability the 
reformation of philosophy must remain the desideratum and the 
inescapable burden of every generation of thinkers, and even of 
every individual thinker who bears in his bosom the spark of 
originality. It should not appear strange, therefore, that proph- 
ets of reform have periodically arisen in the past; and we may 
expect them to Continue’to arise, each with his criticisms of the 
tradition and his program of reconstruction. Meanwhile, there 
is no justification for our forgetting, as at times we seem prone to 
forget, that the prophetic spirit was not born with this generation 
and will not disappear with it. We are not by any means the 
first who have sought to call philosophy back to more sober 
paths and to provide her with safer feet, and it is fairly certain 
that we shall not be the last to do so. The prophetic spirit, let 
us hope, is the spirit of progress and accomplishment. 
But it is not my purpose on this occasion! either to debate 


1 This paper was originally written for a memorial session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association held at the 
University of Illinois, April 9-11, 1925. 
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the intrinsic significance of the problem of philosophic method 
or to venture an independent consideration of it. Its importance 
may be taken for granted, and the purpose of the present gather- 
ing necessarily places me in the réle of chronicler. My primary 
task is to set in relief some of the main aspects of the view of 
method entertained by one who, while he was in our midst, was 
commonly regarded as the leading exponent of a basal current in 
contemporary thought and in whose writings that current flows 
at a very high level—though a word of criticism must, in the end, 
be said. 

In the last book published by Bosanquet during his lifetime, 
he reiterates a thesis, already defended by him elsewhere, to the 
effect that the method of philosophical argument has greatly 


changed since the time of Kant. A direct conspectus and 
collection of the significance of experience in all its forms—an 
analysis and synthesis of implications,” has, he thought, ‘taken 
the place of deductive reasoning from postulated principles.”’ * 
Whatever may have been the historical relation of Kant himself 
to this change of emphasis and outlook, the fact remains, in our 
author’s opinion, that from the epoch of the Critique of Practical 
Reason ‘“‘the tendency became operative to seek clues to the 
nature of the universe in the more concrete ranges of human 


” 


experience. Proof of this, Bosanquet thinks, is not very 
far to seek; one need look no further than to the transformation 
in meaning the elusive word ‘experience’ has undergone between 
Locke and Hume at the one historical end, apd Bradley and 
James at the other—a change of usage which, as Bosanquet 
reads it, marks “‘a new interest and a new analysis.” 

“And so when we look round us to-day for appreciations of the 
unity of man with himself, and his fellows, and nature, and the 
universe, and God, we find not so much an appeal to abstract 
argument as a consensus from innumerable sources based on a 
subtle study and appreciation of the emotional continuities by 
which man betrays his incompleteness in all these directions, 
and affirms instinctively and emotionally the connection he can- 
not break. The world of instinct and emotion is prayed in aid 
of the world of sense-perception and experiment, and if the im- 


? Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 63. 
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pulse to analyse the conditions of an occurrence is one part of our 
world-logic, the impulse to feel and respond to its significance is 
another. The very ‘universal’ itself—the life-blood of rational 
thought—is illustrated by comparison with the habitual response 
of an animal to conditions that recur in its environment. 

“Starting, then, from the idea that experiences in the way of 
emotion, being attached to instincts or impulses around which 
they cluster, can be indications or bases of inference, or symptoms, 
if we like, pointing to connections with the world, characteristic 
of human nature, we find stress laid on such revelations all round 
the scientific and philosophical horizon.”’ * 

Whether one is, or is not, willing to subscribe to all of the im- 
plications of these paragraphs, they at least serve to set forth the 
new conception of experience which, as Bosanquet thinks, has 
grown out of the old and functions in contemporary philosophical 
debate; and it is for this reason that I have quoted them in full. 
From the older notion of experience as largely cognitive in nature 
and constituted by clear consciousness and ‘ideas’’and ‘impres- 
sions’ and similar cognitive elements, recent philosophers have, 
he conceives, turned their interest and emphasis towards the 
more emotional and dynamic aspects of life. The world of in- 
stincts and emotions now supplements the world of sense- 
perception; the more concrete ranges of experience are given 
their weight together with the more abstract results of analysis. 
And this new emphasis seemed to Bosanquet well placed; indeed, 
the newer description of experience, he was ready to agree and 
contend, is the only safe point of departure in the philosophical 
enterprise. 

But Bosanquet will not permit us to take experiences as if all 
lay at the same level. In his view there are ‘central’ experiences 
which, because of their centrality, are privileged instances in the 
inferential process. In a reference to Bergson’s choice of the 
raising of one’s hand as an example of free activity, for instance, 
Bosanquet exclaims: ‘‘ But what a type of act to choose, compared 
with what Spinoza or Leibnitz, or M. Bergson at his best, would 
term in the full sense a free activity.” And then he asks: “‘ What 
are we to say of the action of a statesman or a general, or of any 


* Op. cit., p. 66. 
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dominant action in which the whole of a life is summed up, when 
a single piece of conduct issues from the logical focus of a library 
of books and papers and a life-time of experience?’’‘ In this 
exclamation and this question we have the affirmation of Bosan- 
quet’s conviction that ‘central’ experiences alone give the correct 
clue in philosophical argument and an intimation as to what he 
understands by such experiences. 

Central experiences are those which carry with them the 
fullest significance when interpreted in the light of the ‘ideal 
experiment’ of which they are instances and through which in- 
ference is to proceed; they are the experiences which are weighted 
by the greatest degree of relevancy. And only such ex- 
periences are to be taken as determinants by anyone who would 
reason philosophically; he who neglects them or fails to measure 
their full sweep thereby loses his only compass. So we find our 
author laying his course in the opening paragraphs of his Gifford 





Lectures by beginning “‘with the principle—the truism if you 
like—that in our attitude to experience, or through experience 
to our world, we are to put central things in the centre, to respect 
the claims of the obvious which is neglected—to take for our 
standard what man recognizes as value when his life is fullest 
and his soul at its highest stretch.’’® And, of course, every 
reader of those lectures is well aware how conscientiously he 
tries to follow this principle in all his later considerations. 

It goes without saying that in philosophy, as elsewhere, the 
starting-point is of fundamental importance; and so the choice of 
‘central’ experiences is a matter of great import to philosophic 
method. “It is obvious that if we take our idea of the individual 
from what he is at the minimum of his conscious being, say in the 
state of fear or ineffective desire, we shall get a wholly different 
reading of his nature from that which will suggest itself if we take 
into account the social zsthetic or religious consciousness and 
their characteristic or their highest development.’’* “If such 
a question as that of pleasure or pain in the Absolute has reality 
for us at all, it seems all-important whence we take the suggestions 

* Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 168. 


5 Ibid., p. 3. 
* Ibid., pp. 269-270. 
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from which we are to learn what to look for. We ought surely 
not to start from commonplace experiences, but rather from those 
in which self-expression is at the fullest, the rare moments to 
which Aristotle alludes in the discussion of the Theoretic Life.” 7 
Central experiences are our point of departure and our touch- 
stone in philosophical argument. They must, therefore, first be 
found if we would be certain of our steps.* 

But how are they to be found? By what marks is one to know 
when one finds experiences that are central? This is by no means 
easy, Bosanquet is willing to admit. Indeed, he is inclined to 
think that their discovery is one of the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting the philosopher—a task, he at times seems to say, which 
demands a special aptitude for its accomplishment. He has no 
doubt that central experiences are, in the end, more certain than 
those abstract ones (the ‘simples’ disclosed by analysis, for 
example) which we are prone to regard as obvious. But despite 
their certainty, central experiences are not obvious and they are 
generally overlooked. We overlook them either because of sheer 
inability to compass them or because of a bias arising from a 
sophistication incapable of understanding itself. In other words, 
the truly basal facts of experience are apt to escape us because we 
are not ordinarily sufficiently simple and profound to seize them. 
They necessarily lie beyond the horizon of the superficial; and 
they, equally necessarily, transcend the vision of those victims 
of specialization whom Kant had already denounced as “cyclops 
of erudition."” They are discernible, Bosanquet thinks, only by 
what he, following Ruskin, speaks of as “‘ the penetrative imagina- 
tion—what Wordsworth was unmatched in.’’* To glimpse them 
one’s life must be fullest and one’s soul “‘at its highest stretch.” 
And this insight is different from mere abstract reasoning or 
deduction from postulated principles. ‘‘The great philosophers, 
it will be found, are just those who have succeeded in discerning 
the great and simple facts. It is, I am convinced, a serious lack of 
sympathetic insight which prevents us from understanding that to 
be right in one’s bird's-eye view of centrality and the scheme of 


? Ibid., p. 246. 


8** True, without logical development there is no philosophy; but no skill in 


development will compensate for a defective attitude to life"’ (/bid., p. 6). 


* Social and International Ideals, p. 90. 
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values, demands a higher intellectual character and even a 
more toilsome intellectual achievement than to formulate whole 
volumes of ingenious ratiocination.’’'® So the discovery of 
central experiences is, after all, a task of no mean proportions, 
It demands the best penetration of which the mind is capable, 
and apparently relatively few minds are competent to carry 
it through tocompletion. But the accomplishment of the task is, 
for Bosanquet, the sine qua non of philosophical thinking. 

Just here, I take it, is that aspect of philosophic method which 
Bosanquet has elsewhere referred to as its necessary mystical 
element. ‘With the strongest predilection for rationalistic sim- 
plicity, and after the most resolute efforts to follow out a realistic 
empiricism,’’ he writes in 1917, ‘I have never in the long run 
found it possible to construe the world without an element which 
might be called mystical. And as in philosophy the end must 
always qualify the beginning, I now hold it a positive dis- 
advantage in a philosophical doctrine to interpret ultimately 
even the most ordinary routine of common sense without demand- 
ing a quite unusual attitude and effort from our minds.” ™ 
“Reality, real reality,’’ he asserts in another connection, “‘is to 
me what especially fires the heart and the imagination.” 
These are hard sayings, but there is at any rate no good reason 
why the use of the word ‘mystical’ should cause confusion. 
What Bosanquet means by it is, it would appear, the capacity 
to hit upon central experiences and to follow their leadings with 
reference to any given problematic situation; and this is thought 
at its best. The “penetrative imagination”’ is not non-intellec- 
tual; it is intelligence in its broadest and richest sweep—the life 
of mind. However, the tremendous reach of this conception, as 
Bosanquet envisages it, should not escape us. And it can be 
appreciated, in its fullness, only when one remembers that the 
function of thought or intelligence is, for him, foundational in 
the life of mind and that mind is an implicit system pulsating 
with the order of the world. 

It is an irreparable loss to contemporary philosophical litera- 
ture that Bosanquet did not live to complete his projected book on 

1° Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 6. 
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the nature of mind. His conception of mind as “‘an active form 
of totality,’’ however, stands fairly clear in its main outlines. 
On the one side, it is a drive towards system and coherence and 
the elimination of inconsistencies; on the other, it is a focus of 
meanings linked with the order of nature and drawing therefrom 
its positive content. In other words, mind is at once a ‘world’ 
in itself and an active and reconstructive element of the larger 
world that encompasses it. Intelligence, thus, is a dual process— 
systematization of experiences and a voyage of discovery through 
the order of the world. In its first office, it is the ‘universal’ 
in the life of mind and is exemplified in doing and suffering, in 
striving and winning or failing, in enjoying and sorrowing, as 
well as in the purely cognitive tendencies. In its second office, 
it is the nisus towards the whole of existence, the Pilgrim's 
Progress towards satisfactory adjustment of the organism at 
whatever level taken. And it must not be forgotten that these 
two offices are conceived as correlative functions; intelligence is 
unity among experiences (of whatever sort) and a focus of im- 
plications that reach far beyond its accomplished journey out 
into nature, and it is both because both are in an important sense 
one movement. “It thinks in me”’ is nearer the truth of the 
matter, Bosanquet holds with Russell, than is “I think”; for 
thought is the ‘universal’ of mind, the movement towards that 
type of immediacy which results from mediation and is not, so to 
speak, ‘‘put up in capsules.’’* And, so, when Bosanquet speaks 
of the “ penetrative imagination”’ he means, I take it, precisely 
this dual activity that seeks its own inner harmony within the 
sundry adjustments whereby it makes itself at home in the world 
of objective fact—the world of interweaving relations. 

The figure just used recalls Bosanquet’s own comparison as 
developed in his lecture on the affinity between philosophy and 
case work, in which he summarily states the main stages in 
philosophical method: 

‘Look at the stages of one’s knowledge of a great city. There 
is no better example of what a philosopher means by knowl- 
edge. 

18 See Implication and Linear Inference, pp. 26, 37; and Principle of Individuality 
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“When you first come to a great city it is all strange to you: 
streets and great buildings and bewildering crowds. Then the 
outside of things becomes familiar, and you begin, if you have an 
eye, to notice significant details. 

“You begin from the outside, things in the street attract your 
attention; and gradually you begin to see how they hang to- 
gether—the ways different people make their living, and the 
character thus impressed on different neighbourhoods. You 
begin to probe a little deeper, and to study the people themselves, 
and also all that devoted students have written and taught about 
the causes of what you see. . . . That is your second stage of 
experience. 

“Then, if you keep your interest, the third stage of experience 
begins to open up before you. You come back to the life of the 
streets and shops, and the crowds who besiege the tramcars at 
night, and the influences that work upon the homes of the people, 
some of whom you have learned to know intimately. And the 
face of the great city has become expressive to you—like a friend’s 
face, from which you know if he is ill or in distress or if he is well 
and happy; the look of the streets and houses speaks to you. . . . 
In a word, what you see has become symbolic; it reveals to you a 
great life behind it; and you live with the currents of this life, 
and are at home in it, seeing and feeling the causes of its happiness 
and unhappiness or its worthiness or unworthiness.”’ 

Such are the stages of the life of mind when lived on a relatively 
small scale; only widen the scope of your interests to include all 
existence, and you become forthwith a philosopher passing 
through essentially the same stages of expansion and intensifica- 
tion of outlook. The task of the philosopher is to make himself 
at home in the great city of the world; and his method is the 
method of comprehension, the deepening and broadening pene- 
tration of the leadings that the order of that world brings to his 
door. Through the first two stages—call them common sense 
and science respectively—he passes on to the third stage, which 
is really a resurvey of the field of the first but illuminated and 
transformed by the results of the second; for in the third stage 
the mind turns back to the familiar experiences of common sense 


4 Social and International Ideals, pp. 162-163. 
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transfigured by the laws and principles of science, “‘like an 
engineer with his mathematics or a doctor with his biology.” 
This, I understand, is philosophical intelligibility as Bosanquet 
conceives it. 

There are several points in this conception of philosophic 
method that cal! for critical comment, two of which I wish 
briefly to refer to in conclusion. 

The emphasis placed by Bosanquet on what he terms ‘central’ 
experiences may seem to be a step in the wrong direction. Nor 
can it be disputed that there is danger here of prejudging the 
philosophical problem by contaminating the inferential process 
at its source. The discovery of centrality and the will to impose 
are close akin. 

In one interpretation, centrality may mean nothing more than 
relevancy, the peculiar implications of an experience with ref- 
erence to a given problematic situation. In this meaning, I 
do not see how we can avoid emphasizing it, nor do I see that we 
should try todo so. In every serious argument, relevancy is an 
inescapable consideration; certainly not every fact is relevant to 
every inference, and it is quite necessary that the irrelevant be 
excluded. And among experiences that are relevant, not all are 
equally so; some are more weighty than others, and it is impor- 
tant that variation in significance among experiences be taken 
into account. Whatever be the terminology in which we speak, 
we must perforce differentiate between considerations that are 
relevant and those that are not, between experiences that are 
specially significant and those lessso. And one is tempted to add, 
as a suggestion by the way, that a more faithful following of this 
principle might in the end force a somewhat radical revision of 
certain tendencies in contemporary discussions of the problems 
of life and mind. 

This interpretation of centrality is not foreign to Bosanquet’s 
usage, as many passages might be cited to show. And as thus 
interpreted, his emphasis is made by us all alike. But there is 
more involved in Bosanquet’s view of centrality than the mere 
matter of relevancy as commonly understood. It is bound up 
with his conception of the Absolute and the conviction that, as 
he frequently insists, in philosophy the end must qualify the 
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beginning. Unless I am mistaken, this side of his principle 
affords some ground for the accusation that it begs the philosoph- 
ical question. For, viewed from this angle, ‘reality’ tends to 
become a eulogistic predicate—‘‘ what we wish existence to be, 
after we have analyzed its defects and decided upon what would 
remove them.’’™ The point at issue here is, I presume, the 
whole conception of implication and the notion of a ‘world’ 
which Bosanquet deems an inescapable consequence of it. And 
here, it would seem, is the dividing of the way between Bosan- 
quet’s view of value and that advocated by those whom he 
condemned as progressists. For him, the end which determines 
the beginning, the value which modifies the fact and gives it its 
centrality, is a static value predetermined and predetermining; 
for the progressist, on the other hand, value is in an important 
sense the product of fact and, so, subject to continuous factual 
re-evaluation. In any event, to hold that centrality is equivalent 
to the intrinsic superiority of certain experiences over others, all 
of which are equally relevant, is to place the will to impose above 
the faithful apprehension and description of fact. And this 
confusion often seems to beset Bosanquet’s discussions—though, 
in fairness, it must be held to contravene his basal doctrine of the 
‘universal.’ 

Precisely what Bosanquet understands by the slippery term 
‘experience ’ is not readily stated. On one side, at least, its mean- 
ing is clear; and here Bosanquet would seem to be in essential 
agreement with one main strand of Dewey's thought as developed 
in the first of his recently published series of Carus Lectures. 
When Dewey urges that the “world which is lived, suffered, and 
enjoyed as well as logically thought of, has the last word in all 
human inquiries and surmises’’; when he warns us that, if we 


would get at genuine experience, ‘“‘we must go behind the re- | 


finements and elaborations of reflective experience to the gross 
and compulsory things of our doings, enjoyments and sufferings— 
to the things that force us to labor, that satisfy needs, that 
surprise us with beauty, that compel obedience under penalty”; 
when he broadens the notion of experience to include ‘‘dreams, 


% Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 54. 
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insanity, illness, death, labor, war, confusion, ambiguity, lies and 
error’’; when, in short, he contends that the traditional view of 
experience must be modified and expanded so as to make room in 
it for the desiderative and emotional drifts of life and not limited 
to ‘ideas,’ ‘impressions,’ ‘sense-data,’ and the like purely cogni- 
tive states—in all of this he is only pointing in the direction in 
which, as Bosanquet thinks, philosophical speculation has 
historically moved. Dewey, indeed, seems to feel that the notion 
of experience he is advocating is something quite novel and 
radical in the history of philosophy, and marks a violent break 
with the tradition. But apart from this question of historical 
interpretation, there appears to be little difference between this 
phase of the thought of the British absolutist and the American 
pragmatist. On the main emphasis there is agreement. Both 
agree that experience is to be taken unsifted through predilec- 
tions and is not to be equated with some arbitrarily selected or 
elaborately formulated simples from which are to be deduced the 
complex and varied. Both insist that our clues are to be sought in 
the concrete ranges of experience, and not exclusively in the 
rarified atmosphere of abstract ratiocination. Whatever differ- 
ences between the two thinkers emerge in the further elaboration 
of the principle, there is at least this much agreement. And this 
would seem to be an interesting and suggestive meeting of 
extremes. 

But whether Bosanquet would follow Dewey in his contention 
that experience must mean “something at least as wide and deep 
and full as all history on this earth, a history which, since history 
does not occur in the void, includes the earth and the physical 
relatives of man,” is more debatable. I think even here there is 
no fundamental difference between them. For the logic of 
Bosanquet’s conception of mind inevitably leads, as I under- 
stand,’* out into ‘“‘the whole wide universe of fact and dream, of 
But to what 


"17 


event, act, desire, fancy and meanings. 
extent Bosanquet follows this logic through is not clear. There 
is, of course, in his usage no taint of the traditional subjectivistic 

%]T have given this matter independent consideration in a recent discussion 


entitled Five Lectures on the Problem of Mind. 
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implications of the term; and it is a sheer injustice to rank him 
beside Berkeley in this regard. But the eulogistic sense of 
‘reality’ still lingers in his usage to raise the problem as to what 
extent experience, for him, includes what is experienced as distinct 
from the experiencing. Into the intricacies of this problem, 
however, there is here no occasion to enter. 

Finally, I wish to recur to Bosanquet’s view of thought and 
to defend him against a misinterpretation based upon what | 
must hold to be an erroneous reading of it. Whether one agree 
or disagree with his frequently repeated statement that reality 
is the object ultimately affirmed by thought, there is, at any rate, 
little excuse for a misunderstanding of what he means by the 
assertion. He does not mean to hold that reality is such that it 
can be fully and finally described in abstract generalities, or that 
it is sharply sundered from the flow of lowly human experience— 
his Absolute, whatever may be its defects, is certainly not some 
far-off existent or abstract archangel sitting in the blue. Nor 
does he mean by the assertion to imply that reality can be con- 


structed or revealed by any “deductive reasoning from postu- 


lates.’ He does not mean any of this, for the reason that to 
hold such a position would involve a radical departure from the 
nature of thought as he thinks he finds it.'"* What he intends by 
the statement is that reality is what experience in its concrete 
fullness (emotional and conative, as well as cognitive) discloses 
itself to be when it is read in its farthest and deepest reaches; re- 
ality is the disclosure made explicit through the implicit system 
of mind. If one is fully to understand the inwardness of Bosan- 
quet’s position here, one must grasp the fact that for him reality 


18 ‘* The nature of thinking is not exhausted in the abstract reflective judgment 
or course of inference. Its essence lies in the passage of a being or content beyond 
itself, in a word, ideality, adjustment, or the universal. It is one, therefore, with 
the experience of freedom. . . . The identity of the two conceptions lies in the 
transformation of the alien into the kindred, the affirmation of self in and through 
the other. Where we have this, we have the essence of thought, and it is easy to 
see that we have it in the higher phases of all finite experience, sentient, emotional, 
conative, as well as cognitive. The characteristic embodiments of thought, within 
finite life, are knowledge (including sense-perception), love, and work or activity” 
(Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 60-61). This passage is, of course, 
reminiscent of many others in Bosanquet’s writings, and the point of it is elaborated 
at length in his Logic and Implication and Linear Inference. 
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is a disclosure revealed through thought or intelligence, and that 
intelligence is no mere process of abstract cognition or deductive 
analysis but is experience in its completedness—the life of mind 
which is a focus of meanings developed within, and under the 
compulsion of, the evolutionary order of nature. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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THE IMMEDIACY OF ACTION. 


HE doctrine of biological expediency must take on a very 
considerable amount of metaphysical sophistication before 
it is fit to appear in polite logical society. It is much more at ease 
in the museum of ecology or possibly on the playground of 
behaviorism than it is in the high lights of a logical seance. It 
is at its best as doctrine when it is expressed by a Darwin or a 
Huxley. Uttered by an ecologist it reaches its utmost candor. 
But when it comes disguised as a philosophy it professes to be 
somewhat more than another example of expediency; it claims 
to be true. Having raised the issue it must, of course, be willing 
to submit to the rules of the order. It either claims universality 
and necessity or it does not. If it does not it must be dismissed 
at once as a candidate for the logical order of categories; if, on 
the contrary, it does claim to be true it must be told that it can 
hardly hope to secure in its conclusion what it has denied in its 
premise. Thus skepticism is hatched from the egg which science 
lays. This familiar type of skepticism resulting from incoherence 
can indeed be avoided in one of two ways. First, science may 
discover some stable category which will form a permanent point 
of departure for all its excursions: and second, it may become 
reconciled to the theory of the hypothetical character of the 
scientific Categories. As a matter of fact there is no important 
example of a productive science, not even mathematics, hesitat- 
ing long over this choice. It chooses the second alternative 
in breathless haste in order to get on to its interesting work of 
discovery and construction. 

The metaphysical sophistication of a scientific doctrine seldom 
comes from a scientist but from some champion of science who 
hits upon the brilliant idea of substituting a new faith for an old 
one and at the same time establishing the new faith in such a way 
that it will never be supplanted. ‘The king is dead; long live 
the king!’ One after another the judgments of this or that 
science are seized upon by the zealous defender of the truth of 
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science and put forward as the final stable category upon which 
all future learning will be based, No number of historical 
citations will convince the enthusiast that it is the nature of 
judgment to be problematic. He always lives in the hope of 
finding at last the one true judgment. He claims that the judg- 
ments of the past were untrue, those of the present are true and 
those of the future—the future will, of course, be just like the 
present. In contemporary times, the search among philosophers 
for scientific absolutes began in a revolt against the philosophical 
absolutism of Hegel’s way of thought. They closed their Locke 
and their Hume and began all over again the search for the ele- 
ments in knowledge. A new empiricism with a brand-new 
vocabulary sprung to the defence of immediacy and the kind of 
certainty which would clearly follow upon the discovery of the 
independently true. Yet the hopes have not been realized; 
indeed, they have been betrayed by members of the scientific 
household who have, in our time, been loudest in protest against 
any attempt to erect a conclusion of science into an article of faith. 
Nothing can so threaten the very life of science as a kind of 
arteriosclerosis of its methodological arteries. 

The time must have passed for a serious discussion of the im- 
mediacy of sense data. The immediacy of revealed truth, in so 
far as it means the independent truth of de facto judgments, is 
not a matter for rational inquiry. The mathematical axiom has 
turned out to be an hypothesis. One other form of immediacy 
has often been advanced, especially under the influence of bio- 
logical theory, t.e. a kind of pre-established judgment of adapta- 
tion usually called instinct. Instincts were many and potent 
not many years ago but they trail off now into the hazy outlines 
of folkways and inherited nervous structures, whatever they may 
turn out to be.! These are examples among many that might be 
cited of attempts to discover elementary processes which when 
combined or used as a basis of logical inference were supposed to 
constitute knowledge. They agree in at least one respect. 
They postulate an existential somewhat, an atom of being. 
These atoms are declared to be the bricks of the house of knowl- 
edge. The methods employed for the discovery of these ir- 


‘Cf. Allport, Social Psychology; and Bernard, Instinct. 
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reducible minima are essentially those of Locke ‘looking within 
his own mind to see how it wrought.’ When Hume employed 
this method he looked but found no self. Descartes found a 
self but not by this method: his method was rather that of logical 
implication. It is altogether unprofitable to search the store- 
house of our psychological experience to find some idea or item 
which bears the sign of its validity in itself. Each points to 
another for verification through a process of mediation. If there 
is to be anything immediate it certainly will not turn out to bea 
part. The mere particular may or may not exist in some world, 
but certainly not in the world of knowledge. 

The search for immediacy may take a radically different turn 
in the direction of the universal. Here the word ‘experience’ 
comes into play. Although it may mean almost anything there 
are at least two distinguishable and opposed senses in which it 
has been used. On the one hand, it may refer to the ‘big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion’ of which William James wrote. 
On the other hand, it may refer to the hypothetical integrity of 
knowledge—the total system of relations toward which each indi- 
vidual judgment seems to point and which if conceived positively 
may be thought of as beckoning the learner always forward in 
the search. The distinction turns out to be based again on the 
methodological difference between psychology and logic. In 
either case, however, knowledge would appear to be engaged in 
analysis. If experience is xyz, knowledge is x and y and z plus 
whatever further relations may be discovered. So far the two 
interpretations of ‘experience’ agree that judgment is a process 
of mediation and selection. The radical disagreement comes in 
thé theory of verification. 

If experience is taken to be subjective and psychological, 
verification requires the hypothesis of an external reality of some 
kind. The hypothesis may take the form, or one of the forms, of 
metaphysical realism; or it may take the form of voluntarism or 
instrumentalism. By instrumentalism, I mean the theory that 
verification is extra-cognitive—a process not within knowledge 
but beside it. Knowledge is an instrument—a tool of the or- 
ganism. Instrumentalism’s intimate relation with voluntarism 
is clear, but it is with the logical rather than the co-related 
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metaphysical doctrine that I wish to deal. Voluntarism may 
postulate the primacy of the will, either cosmic or psychological. 
This paper is not concerned with that. Instrumentalism is more 
certainly connected with the biological theory of adaptation, 
and is in fact the most current form of scientific generalization 
professing to be a philosophy. 

The other signification of the word ‘experience’ involves an 
altogether different theory of verification. Verification is within 
experience, but as experience is objective and integral the process 
is one of comparing a judgment with other and further judgments. 
There is no temptation to leap the conditions of rational procedure 
and revert to a pre-logical method of control. This theory of 
verification, while it is perfectly clear and in the main appears to 
be the one actually held by scientific workers, is found by some 
to be very depressing. Mr. F. C.S. Schiller furnishes an excellent 
example of the objection often expressed to this theory of verifi- 
cation. Commenting on the logical theory of Bradley (which I 
take to be substantially the one under discussion) Mr. Schiller 
says, ‘‘Indeed it actually adds to the trouble of human knowers, 
for the only consolation which it offers is that every human 
judgment is necessarily infected with error to an unknown, un- 
ascertainable and incurable extent and that it is not possible to 
regard it as absolutely true. . . . And if a theorywhich puts truth 
utterly beyond our reach is not dogmatic skepticism, what is?’” 
Skepticism it unquestionably is, but not dogmatic skepticism; it 
is much better called critical or methodological skepticism. To 
call it critical puts the emphasis where it belongs. Truth is a 
postulate, not a possession. Why demand that it shall be here 
and now? Dogmatic skepticism, I suppose, is a skepticism of a 
very different sort—one in which some judgment claims to be 
independently true, i.e. not subject to the laws of mediation. If 
any arguments can be adduced to support such a dogmatic 
skepticism I do not know what they are. It is the very skepticism 
which results from logical incoherence and is about the least 
defensible of all forms of agnosticism. What Mr. Schiller calls the 

2 “‘ The Origin of Bradley's Skepticism,” Mind, Vol. XXXIV, p. 219. Cf. “Why 
Humanism?" in Contemporary British Philosophy (edited by J. H. Muirhead), 
especially pp. 399 f. 
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skepticism of Bradley, on the contrary, is about the only principle 
of scientific methodology which will bear examination. It might, 
however, be better to call this principle by some positive name, 
And this not because there is much in a name but because there is 
an almost certain confusion if we designate two radically different 
theories by the same name. There is a radical difference between 
a thought process which issues in a self-returning negation and 
one which issues in fruitful scientific investigation. In the follow- 
ing discussion I propose to speak of the prophetic nature of 
judgment when I wish to indicate that aspect of thought which 
makes it impossible to regard any single judgment as ‘absolutely 
true.’ 

About ten years ago a similar argument was presented by 
Professor Dewey, from a somewhat different point of view, in a 
paper called ‘The Logic of Judgments of Practice.’"* He writes, 
“It [practical idealism ] is not a blind instinct of hopefulness or 
that miscellaneous obscurantist emotionalism often called opti- 
mism, any more than it is utopianism. It is the recognition of the 
increased liberation and intelligent control of the course of events 
which are achieved through accurate discovery. Or more 
specifically it is this recognition operating as a ruling motive in 
extending the work of discovery and the utilization of its results.”’ 
“IT can not escape recognition that an allusion to modification or 
transformation of an object through judgment will arouse partizan 
suspicion and hostility. To many it will appear to be a survival 
of an idealistic epistemology, But I am talking about practical 
judgments where the object of judgment is something to be done.’’® 
‘There are propositions relating to agenda.” ‘‘Their truth or 
falsity is constituted by the issue.’’* Mr. Dewey enumerates 
some characteristics of the judgment of practice. Their subject- 
matter implies, he declares, ‘‘an incomplete situation’’—‘“‘ that 
the proposition is itself a factor in the completion of the situation”’ 
—‘‘that it makes a difference how the given is terminated’’— 
“a practical judgment is binary. That is to say that it is a 
judgment at the same stroke of ends and of means.”’ In all of 

* Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XII, pp. 505 f. 

4 Ibid., p. 509. 

5 Ibid., p. 521. 

* Ibid., pp. 505, 510. 
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this it is hard to discover any direct statement to which the co- 
herence theory of logic could take the slightest exception. Any 
objection must be directed to an implication rather than to a 
specific statement. One implication seems to be that judgments 
of practice are unlike other judgments and consequently that the 
characteristics which he enumerates are peculiar to judgments of 
practice. This implication he provisionally rejects, and subse- 
quently rejected outright. Another implication, however, con- 
cerns not the prophetic nature of judgment but the terminus 
of judgment in action. His argument is that practical judgments 
in particular, and probably all judgments, terminate in an act. 
It is this argument which has given to his logical theory the name 
‘instrumentalism.’ It ought to be possible to separate the claim 
that judgment has a prophetic character from the claim that 
judgments are verified in action. 

The prophetic character of judgment could hardly be better 
stated than it is by Professor Dewey here and elsewhere.’ Judg- 
ments of practice certainly, and al] judgments possibly, have then 
a reference beyond themselves, or a self-transcendent nature. 
Up to this point the argument is not to be distinguished from that 
of Bradleyan idealism. The theory of verification, however, is 
as different as could well be and turns upon the treatment of 
immediacy. If action is mediated by judgment, what shall we 
say of action in turn? Does it mediate further action and find 
its verification as it were in the implications of its own nature or 
is it to be regarded as the absolute point of reference—the true 
immediacy? The drift of Mr. Dewey’s concern seems to be in 
finding a termination of judgments in an act of adaptation which 
is not a judgment but an external relation between an organism 
and its environment. Looked at from such a point of view the 
protest against absolutism yields in the end a form of immediacy 
not easily distinguished from the immediacy of the particular. 
If however the act is a form of judgment, rather than a terminus, 
it promptly becomes one of the series pointing beyond itself to 
that which is no definitive act at all but rather the implied 
context of acts. But this brings us back to the claim that acts 
and judgments are mediate and tainted with error. 


* Cf. Reconstruction in Philosophy; Studies in Logical Theory. 
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While the search for pure immediacy is destined to disappoint- 
ment, no satisfaction can be found in a blank denial of the signifi- 
cance of the problem of immediacy. Thought can find an 
escape from its perpetual search for the true by postulating the 
final truth either of its major premise or of its conclusion—es- 
pecially, if the conclusion has the appearance of not being a 
judgment. But the thought which finds such an escape from its 
spiral course does so at the cost of losing its soul and becoming 
by the same token a dead body of knowledge or dogma. But 
this does not appear to be a fair facing of the problem of im- 
mediacy. We must turn to the process of mediation to discover 
there by implication what we fail to discover directly, as if by 
observation, either before the process begins or after it is over. 
The single act stands no more by itself than does the single 
judgment, but may we not suppose that a system of action more 
nearly represents the immediacy of the massive somewhat named 
‘experience’ than does a system of knowledge postulated by the 
logical theory of coherence? Action so considered may constitute 
a point of departure for thought with its mediating processes 
rather than the haven of its voyage. 

The phrase ‘immediate knowledge’ seems to be a contradiction 
in terms. Will the phrase ‘immediate action’ more accurately 
point to the aspect of experience which we all want to name but 
which seems to become mediate as soon as it is named? We can 
not get away from the fact that every shred of knowledge predi- 
cates more than the bare existence of its subject. As soon as it is 
knowledge it says something about the subject of its declaration. 
The futility, for instance, of the question, ‘Does A exist?’ is due 
to the fact that these words predicate nothing of the subject. 
The phrase ‘A exists’ is not contradicted by the phrase ‘A does 
not exist’ because each is true or false only as the suppressed 
predicate makes it so. The only way of carrying on the con- 
versation when either of these statements is made is not to pro- 
pose the other but to ask, ‘Exists how?’ The question seeks to 
raise the matter above the level of immediacy and to place it in 
the realm of knowledge. Until this has been done no progress 
whatever can be made in thinking. It not only does not lead to 
thought but it does not lead to what we commonly call action. 
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The mind can only say—Well, what of it? It may be however 
the irreducible setting of knowledge—the basic condition for the 
asking of questions. While it is not an intelligible judgment it 
may give rise to judgments. Experience seems in this manner 
to come forward and to present itself as ready for duty. The 
effect is that of something done rather than of something thought. 
For this reason it seems rather truer to say that in our search for 
immediacy we are to look to that which is logically prior to 
judgment—a condition of its emergence—rather than to a true 
judgment, practical or otherwise. If we are to designate this 
immediacy by the word action it is clearly necessary to distinguish 
between the kind of action which follows what Mr. Dewey calls 
‘judgments of practice’ and that action which is here described 
as the mere postulation of existence. Action in the former sense 
has all the essential characteristics of judgment and is no more 
immediate than any judgment is. It appears, however, that the 
immediacy which conditions judgment is rather better described 
as ‘action’ than by words taken from the context of science and 
knowledge. If this should turn out to be a defensible hypothesis 
we would no longer dream of finding any particular intelligible 
statement which is beyond dispute, any axiom or human judg- 
ment that is ‘absolutely true’ as Mr. Schiller puts it. At the 
same time the skepticism which he finds so objectionable becomes 
a fruitful principle of methodology; not a termination of the 
intellectual enterprise. 

If we assume the correctness of the foregoing criticism it does 
not necessarily follow that all judgments equally exclude im- 
mediacy nor that in any judgment we reach pure mediation. 
Judgments may perhaps be arranged in order according to the 
degree to which they predicate more than undifferentiated 
existence. They may be more or less removed from the level on 
which everything is and nothing is anything in particular. All 
‘judgments of practice,’ for instance, seem to me to be near the 
level of immediacy. Fine discriminations are uncalled for. If 
I say, ‘I ought to see a doctor,’ the problem is little more than 
stated. It refers beyond itself indeed to an action, but the action 
advances the process of mediation only slightly and in no sense 
terminates the process. The first judgment is prompted by a 
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vague immediacy of disease and the action merely squares away 
for a solution. The subsequent judgments of the physician are 
more definitive and lead to refined ‘judgments of practice.’ 
Each member of the series of judgments is prophetic, but examina- 
tion reveals no ground for the theory that the relation between 
action and thought is one in which thought is instrumental to or 
culminates in action. There are all degrees of refinement and 
discrimination even in action and the individual act always leads 
beyond itself to further mediation. Nevertheless, the ‘judgment 
of practice’ seems to be the very one which is least prophetic. 
It is genuinely nearer the level of immediacy because it is a rough 
analysis—an expression of a deliberate turning away from context. 
It says anything is better than more thinking—to strike blindly 
is better than not to strike. 

Any action, however, proves in the event to have held out a 
false hope of escape from the toils of thought. It plunges the 
mind more deeply into the flood of mediation. It seems to tell 
the mind that there is no turning back to the immediacy of pure 
action but that the way lies forward through the dialectic of 
mediation. Though it may seem to promise a terminus of 
thought in that which is not thought but adaptation, it soon 
reveals its kinship with the thought process and leads the mind 
deeper and deeper into the jungle of discriminations. This may 
be due to the fact that no action, within definable limits, is free 
from elements of thinking. At its lowest level one act may be as 
good as another, but in determinate action error is revealed only 
as thought transcends the immediate through the function of 
memory and imagination. We might adapt Spinoza’s phrase to 
say that action ceases to be action as soon as we form a clear and 
distinct idea of it. Action, perhaps, is confused thought. To 
make such a statement intelligible, ‘confused’ must be interpreted 
to mean relatively much entangled with the immediacy of pure 
being. The function of thinking then must not be to terminate 
in pure immediacy but to disentangle itself from that level of 
being through the process of determination. 

An inevitable question will, however, be raised at this point. 
What advantage, it will be asked, is to be derived from this 
attempt to transfer the problem of immediacy to the field of 
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action? All the ancient puzzles which have plagued philoso- 
phers from the beginning are still present, if altered slightly in 
form. An arbitrary distinction must be made between the 
selective or particularizing acts which are not easily distinguished 
from judgment and the sort of action which is massive, un- 
differentiated and immediate. If such a distinction is to be made, 
it will be urged, why not make it in the ordinary field of thought 
processes? Why not be satisfied to say that the phrase ‘A exists’ 
is an immediate judgment? In so far as such questions tend to 
reduce the discussion to a mere matter of the use of words they 
can not be met in a logical manner. If it is a mere matter of the 
choice of words, it is a childish and entirely subjective dispute, 
not worth consideration. 

There are reasons, however, which seem to validate the claim 
that action is a better designation of the ‘given’ or immediate 
aspect of experience than is knowledge. To begin with, we es- 
cape at least some of the awkwardness of a search for the ‘given’ 
within a field of predication and relativity. We have a plausible 
interpretation of declarations of bare existence without violating 
the assumption of the prophetic nature of judgment. We have 
a basis for understanding the relation of thought and action 
without the skeptical hypothesis of biological expediency. 

We have, moreover, taken a position from which we may tell 
the story of organic evolution without the ambiguity of confusing 
the order of events with the events of the order. To say that 
the given is of the nature of action enables us to think the move- 
ments of planets and billiard balls and seeds as temporally prior 
to the appearance of thought. No supposition need be made 
that an act of creation accounts for the flux of the physical 
universe. No thought need be interposed between the antece- 
dent and the consequent in nature. A follows B or C follows A 
immediately in the plain tale of the going forward of pure being. 
It is just action at its lowest level. The planet does not choose 
its way through the cosmic spaces and the spaces do not percieve 
it passing—it is altogether, at once without differentiation and 
without meaning. Meaning may be in some sense implicit and it 
may be the function of thought not to create the world of action 
but to create the world of meaning. Action seems to get along 
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very well in the physical universe without having any meaning, 
It may even be asserted with confidence that thinking retards 
and distorts the course of action. Without thinking action 
takes place—it simply is; but with thinking it halts, vacillates 
and aborts. 

The theory that thought is an instrument of an organism gets 
a certain plausibility from the common desire to find amid the 
uncertainty of our judgments some halting place in which we can 
test the validity of thinking without waiting for the final comment 
of the thinker. The old authorities had been dismissed—the 
axioms of mathematics were riddled with relativity—what king 
should reign instead? Furthermore too sharp a distinction was 
drawn between judgments of theory and judgments of practice. 
The prophetic nature of judgments of practice was made so clear 
that the equally prophetic nature of judgments of theory was 
obscured. The prophetic nature of judgments of practice came 
to be identified with the theory of termination in action. At 
this point the prophetic nature of all judgments was reaffirmed 
and the conclusion drawn that thought is instrumental to action. 

Two important observations should have been made in this 
deduction. First, it should have been noticed that the action in 
which thought was supposed to terminate was itself shot through 
and through with mediation; that is to say, that in so far as it is 
particular and determinate, it is of the very nature of judgment. 
Whatever element of immediacy it may involve is a remnant of 
that indeterminate ‘isness’ of everything. Second, it should 
have been remarked that judgments of action have rather more 
immediacy than others; they are nearer the beginning rather than 
nearer the end of thought. The more action there is in a judg- 
ment the cruder it is, by which I mean that it is more primitive 
and less intelligible. 

The total result of the adoption of the biological categories as 
a method of philosophy seems to be the systematic inversion of 
the relation of thought and conduct. Thought is made to appear 
in the réle of a hand-maiden and we have all but returned to the 
practice of bringing reason to the support of faith. If we drop 
the figures of speech taken from biology and look to the course of 
history, the development of culture is marked not by better 
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adaptation of the organism to its environment but by better, 
more discriminating, and richer interpretation of life. If there 
be any end toward which we strive it is not conduct but under- 
standing. Conduct we have always with us; understanding is 
an achievement. 

Such an argument doubtless raises more metaphysical questions 
than it settles. For instance, we might want to know whether 
the fully determinate reality postulated by our theory of judgment 
and verification would be found to be identical with the indetermi- 
nate existence which I have ventured to call action. If such an 
identification is supposed it might be true enough to say that in 
the end thought does terminate in action but it would give us no 
hint as to why pure immediacy ever issued out of itself into the 
painful process of mediation, disclosing itself piece meal. To be 
true to our hypothesis, however, we should reject the question 
as to whether the determinate will ever be merged with the 
indeterminate, for, by hypothesis, there is no last judgment. 
Holding strictly then to this hypothesis, we may imagine at least 
a plausible answer to the question, ‘ Why is there any thinking?’ 
The answer may be that while mediation does not result in 
adaptation it does produce persons. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 











THE IRRATIONALITY OF REASONING. 


HERE has been much discussion in the philosophical litera- 
ture of the last two centuries as to the material of which 
our ideas are made. Systems of the most contradictory sort have 
been piled one upon another to explain the origin and structure 
of ideas. But there has been no argument as to the seemingly 
indisputable fact that our ideas, like buildings, actually have a 
structure, that they consist of parts artificially pieced together 
in a process of construction. The slow and methodical growth 
of our scientific theories, convictions and beliefs, very naturally 
suggested the procedure of the architect in building diverse 
structural elements into ordered wholes. 

This structural quality of ideas has always been erroneously 
identified with rationality. And even today, logicians and epis- 
temologists are inclined to regard as rational only those contents 
which can be logically analysed, 7.e., reduced to elements com- 
paratively more simple and more fundamentally familiar than 
those which are analysed. To explain rationally a phenomenon, 
proposition, concept, in short any given logical content, or ‘idea’ 
whatsoever, means to point out and fully enumerate those 
elements, generally called ‘terms,’ of which it ‘consists.’ Con- 
tents which admit of no further analysis, such as individual 
things, so far as they are individual, sense qualities, emotions, 
etc., are eo tpso believed to be irrational,—das irrationale Material 
der Sinnlichkeit. Under the influence of the eighteenth century 
mechanistic rationalism we are still prone to regard the whole 
world as a composite consisting of separate pieces, no matter 
how infinitely small, whose enumeration is considered equivalent 
to explanation. The objects of nature appeal to scientific and 
philosophical interest only in so far as they seem analyzable into 
elements or reducible to a definite number of abstract principles 
called ‘laws.’ 

Our intellectual inheritance of eighteenth century rationalism 
affects our thinking in many subtle ways. We can observe this 
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influence in our educational system, our methods of social work, 
our politics and even in our private life. To a leader of the 
French Revolution, for instance, society actually appeared as a 
mosaic of classes and institutions artificially pieced together by 
the authorities of the old régime. “It seemed only necessary to 
throw off the numerous political and social shackles of the past, 
to get rid of the tyrannies of kingcraft, priestcraft and aristo- 
cracy, and to break the fetters of degrading forms and customs 
that had been handed down from the past.” To cure the ills of 
the body politic and fulfill the most glorious imaginings of the 
utopian prophets it seemed only necessary to remove certain ugly 
components from the pattern of the social mosaic which was 
believed to have been designed and made by the evil administra- 
tion of the past. 

Modern evolutionary thinking stands in direct contrast to 
that primitive rationalistic logic, which is also the logic of 
revolutions. Revolutions are, and always have been, utterly 
rationalistic. The most capable revolutionary agents, the 
greatest and most successful revolutionary leaders in history, 
such as Robespierre or Lenin, were typical and incurable doctri- 
naires. They had an invincible faith in what seemed rational to 
the best minds of their age, and hoped to reform and regulate 
human society on the basis of a book. During the Revolutionary 
age in France the sacred book of its intolerant leaders was 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social,—Robespierre was one of the last 
persons to see Rousseau alive at Ermenonville,—in our days it 
is Karl Marx’s Kapital. Whoever believes in the power of any 
book—it may be the Contrat Social or even the Bible—to the 
extent of using it as a panacea for all evils, will find evolutionary 
logic odious, for in his logic, he is a prospective revolutionist. 

Evolutionary doctrine teaches us to regard everything under 
the aspect of growth, instead of mere change,' i.e., as an irrever- 
sible process of continuous differentiation and continuous in- 
crease in heterogeneity and organisation. The mere ‘change’ 
of the mechanistic age presented a phenomenon which, although 

1In regard to ‘mutations’ which are seemingly inconsistent with the alleged 
universality of growth, see my paper on “ Genus and Species," THE PHILOSOPHICAL 


Review, Vol. XXXIII, September, 1924. The logic underlying the theory of 
mutations is utterly anti-atomistic. 
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irreversible in time, was logically reversible, 7.e., completely 
exhaustible by reading backwards. If A is changed into B by an 
increased or decreased number of elements, B might be similarly 
changed into A by a reverse process; having walked ten miles 
from town, I could, as easily, go back reducing the ten miles to 
zero. This means that I consider myself justified in regarding the 
distance between me and the town as somehow consisting of ten 
miles. Under the aspect of growth, however, the phenomenon 
appears in an entirely different light: here I cannot unwalk the 
distance; I shall never be able to recover the lost energy by 
walking backwards. In other words, the growth can never be 
expressed in convertible propositions: if A becomes B in the process 
of evolution, it does not follow that B may become A by any kind 
of a reverse process. And that is because evolution does not 
create things by putting them together and making wholes out 
of pieces. The series of events constituting growth of a single 
bacterium cannot be exhausted by ‘reading backwards.’ Sucha 
series is infinitely complex and altogether irreducible to any 
number of mechanical or chemical formulas. What Herbert 
Spencer said about style—that it is ‘ 
simply placed in juxtaposition’’—may be with equal truth ap- 
plied to any growing organic or inorganic body. Solar systems 
as well as crystals, styles as well as modes, or institutions, are 
things ‘“‘of slow and natural development, not of artificial 
piecing together,—a growth and not manufacture.”’ 

The theory of evolution modified our conception of nature and 
of thinking in two different ways: First, the gradual surrender 
of mechanistic positions resulted in strengthening the anti- 
rationalistic sentiment which, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, began to penetrate general philosophical litera- 
ture under the common name of “‘irrationalism.’”’” The medieval 
schoolmen, as well as eighteenth century rationalists, sincerely 
believed that by ‘reading backwards’ they could reduce the life 
of the universe to a number of ultimate principles and finally 
arrive, perhaps, at the formula that would account for the whole 
creation. The mechanistic conception of the past century and 
some of the theories of our own days are suffering from the same 
disease of unduly magnified intellectual arrogance. They are 
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all in the position of that king, mentioned by Herbert Spencer, 
who wished he had been present at the creation of the world, 
that he might have given good advice. At present we do not 
believe in this omnipotence of exact science, any more than we 
do in rational theology. Positive science has abandoned the 
hope of reducing all phenomena to mechanical or chemical formu- 
lae. Thinkers have appeared recently who see in this irreduci- 
bility the real essence of the Universe. Under the aspect of 
evolutionary studies the world appears too infinitely complex to 
be exhausted or even adequately expressed by any number of 
mathematical equations. It seems that the more we know, the 
further we move from the ultimate goal of all knowledge,—ex- 
planation of the unknown in the terms of the known. It seems 
that every idea, no matter how clear and precise it is, is wrapped 
up in a universe of the unknown, and the further we try to un- 
cover its implicit meaning the thicker becomes the cover of its 
fundamental irrationality. 

Secondly, the doctrine of evolution transferred the center of 
scientific interest from mechanical to genetic processes. The 
universe is no longer regarded under the aspect of mechanical 
composition, as a whole artificially pieced together by its Supreme 
Creator, but as an infinite area of growth. In other words, the 
destruction of rationalism or logical atomism is, from a philo- 
sophical point of view, one of the most solid achievements of the 
evolutionary argument. One is bound to-day to realise that the 
category of composition has a much less extensive application than 
ts commonly believed and, in logical matters, is perhaps entirely 
inefficient. Composition cannot explain our thinking processes 
nor does it actually take place in the life and growth of our ideas. 
There is no such thing as a complex idea. All ideas are simple.? 
The so-called ‘logical compounds’ consisting of ‘undefinable 
terms’ are simply an illusion, or more precisely, a special case of 
what Bacon called Idols of the Theatre. We believe in them 
because we have heard so much about them. 

At first, it might seem absurd to maintain that complexity 
does not exist among our ideas. But the commonest of common 
sense supports the assertion. If I say I have an idea how to 


* Strictly speaking they are not even simple, but non-complex. 
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make Germany pay her war debt, is there any sense in asking of 
what parts my idea consists? Has the question of composition 
any bearing on the issue? And would not it be, from the stand- 
point of common sense, altogether absurd to ask a person about 
the parts or terms of his idea when a quite heterogeneous question 
isinvolved? When we see a new and unusual word, such as Tono- 
Bungay for instance, do we really care of what parts it is com- 
posed? Do we not rather wish to know what it means? Suppose 
one should exclaim in a difficult situation: ‘Well, I know what to 
do,’ is it possible to imagine anybody asking: ‘Of what parts does 
your idea consist?’ What kind of reaction would be likely to re- 
sult from a question like that? From the standpoint of common 
sense, therefore, the question of ‘terms’ is utterly irrelevant.’ 


*It may appear, in the context of this argument, that the author is inclined to 
represent the traditional, atomistic view in a simplified and, therefore, largely 
exaggerated form. No one believes—it may be objected—that our ideas actually 
do consist of parts. You are fighting against windmills. To meet this objection 
I shall be obliged to adduce quotations from the most prominent modern logicians. 
Quite recently logic was even compared to chemistry, and regarded as a study of 
composition and decomposition in the sphere of thought (Heymanns, Gesetze und 
Elemente des wissenschafilichen Denkens). All concepts, according to Heymanns, 
are “‘ groups of ideas;"’ “‘and the ideas which form those groups are called attributes.” 
“We are carrying out analysis of a concept"’—says the author—‘‘as soon as we 
divide a given concept into its attributes; we are carrying out synthesis as soon as 
we combine given attributes into wholes” (p. 109). ‘The concept of ‘house,’ for 
instance,’ says a textbook of logic, “‘is what all houses have in common. There 
are several points common to all houses, enclosing walls, a roof, a means of exit and 
entrance" (Minto, Logic, p. 49). All these attributes are said to ‘‘constitute” the 
term ‘house.’ They are there like bricks, or perhaps, like atoms in a chemical 
compound. They are ‘elements’ which, in their integrity, form what is called the 
notion of a house. Kant used to call it ‘‘ Verkniipfung der Vorstellungen™ and after 
his time this famous “‘ Verkniipfung"’ became the fundamental problem of episte- 
mological research. Kant borrowed the phrase from Locke. And from Locke it 
may be traced into the grey antiquity. The assumption of ‘‘ Verkniipfung,” 
however harmless it may seem, has the most serious consequences. Parvus error 
in principio fii magnus in fine. If thinking is considered as a process of construction, 
if concepts are but group-manifolds automatically pieced together at the command 
of some supreme necessity, there must be outside of their meaning some external 
reason why they should combine in certain ways, and do not allow other combina- 
tions (transsendentale Noetigung). Thus we read in W. Wundt's Logic (1, p. 44): 
“ . . . zur Bildung logischer Ideale schon in dem psychologischen Organismus ein 
bestimmter Grund liegen muss." And accordingly the whole of logic is transferred 
into a study of laws controlling the process of thinking in its objective—some 
philosophers call it even ‘ physical'"—aspect as a natural phenomenon (See Th. Lipps, 
“Die Aufgabe der Erkenntnistheorie"’ Philosophische Monatschrift, XVI, pp. 53° 
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In practical life the Socratic question, ‘what is?’ is never re- 
garded as logically equivalent to, ‘which part has the idea?’ 
In other words, it is precisely for common sense that our ideas 
appear as wholes without parts. 

It might be objected, however, that it is the confused and 
shallow thinking of practical life that disregards the question of 
composition. Scientific thinking requires precision and exact- 
ness which can be only rendered by definite and distinct enum- 
eration of terms, so-called, definition, or—if used on a larger scale 
—explanation. And to explain an unknown phenomenon means 
to reduce it to something that is known, 7.e., to comprehend it 
as a complex of elements: abcd ... mn. Suppose we wish to 
explain the physical phenomenon of force. The science of 
physics defines force as a product of mass and acceleration, 
f= ma. In this definition the idea of force is reduced to a 
number of notions which are presumably simple and more fami- 
liar to us, than the idea of force itself; it consists of mass, and 
acceleration, and their relation. We may write therefore: 
f = abc. 

And yet from the physical standpoint such an equation would 
obviously be a forgery. The mathematical equation: f = ma, 
means something entirely different from what the above logical 
equation attempts to impose upon it. The mathematical equa- 
tion, f = ma, is the basis of all physics, whereas the logical for- 
mula, f = abc, does not belong to physics at all; it does not 
support anything, it does not prove anything in the system of 
knowledge. Like consciousness, it does not belong to the working 
content, to the meaning of our ideas. It goes beyond the compe- 
tence of a physicist, and describes his formula from a point of 
view which is strange to the system of physics. For, what physi- 
cists have in mind is confined to forces and accelerations; where- 
as the above formula speaks of ‘ideas.’ It describes, not the 
behavior of any phenomenon of nature, but that of ideas, and 
f.), i.e., in the aspect where there is no more thinking. It is also commonly 
believed that in the process of logical division we come to logical atoms (un- 
definables). Boetius in his Commentaria Majora (Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Vol. 64, p. 435) says: “Si in infinitum ducatur intelligentia, nulla prima oratio 


reperitur, et cum nulla sit oratio prima nec ulla postrema est.” This became a 
prototype of similar arguments throughout the whole history of logic. 
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describes it wrongly. For, in order to know and understand what 
f = ma means, it is not sufficient to have the ideas of mass, and 
acceleration, and their relation. The relation must be set in 
operation(which is not described by the logical formula) and 
actually carried out. And who can guarantee that the outcome 
of that operation would contain the same three elements unmodi- 
fied? What prevents us from assuming that a fourth element is 
not born out of the combination? It seems to me that we actu- 
ally have the fourth element. It ts the idea of force itself. The 
mathematical formula, f = ma, is doing its work in the system of 
physical science, not in so far as it consists of a number of terms, 
but only in so far as its terms coéperate in producing something 
that goes beyond the power of terms,—the force itself (abrnyrip 
divauv). What a student of physics wants to know in regard 
to force is, not how many and what parts the idea has, but what 
force means. And to convey the desired meaning to his mind, 
it is not sufficient to instruct him as to how to combine his 
ideas (which is actually impossible as it is impossible to teach 
one how to use one’s muscles); but it is necessary to show him 
some concrete physical situation in which force is manifested. 
He has to make the experience of force in order to grasp the 
meaning of its ‘components.’ Historically, the notions of either 
mass or acceleration were actually unknown before the discovery 
of force by Galileo. Both are derived from the experience of 
force. It was necessary to make this experience in order to know 
that, not velocities, but accelerations are produced by force. 
Thus in the historical development of knowledge it is precisely 
the ‘composite’ that appears more simple and more familiar to us. 
The ‘components’ come afterwards. This sufficiently proves 
that historically, at least, f does not originate as a combination of 
a,b, and c. What is simple appears to be derived from what is 
complex, and therefore is in itself partaking in the nature of 
complexity. In view of this argument it is, I think, difficult to 
decide what ‘consists’ of what. Logical complexity appears to 
be a self-contradictory notion. 

Similar results may be obtained in another way. Even the 
most radical rationalists admit that the ‘whole’ cannot be al- 
together exhausted by the enumeration of parts and their proper- 
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ties. They admit that the whole itself may have some specific 
properties which cannot be predicted from the parts and their 
relations. Moreover, it is admitted that “to recognise and iden- 
tify any so-called term is really tacitly to assert that, even if the 
term is related to all other terms, it can nevertheless be iden- 
tified as just that term.’’* In other words, in every logical 
term whether ‘simple’ or ‘complex’ there must be something 
that makes it different from all other terms, something specifically 
belonging to that term as such (aird éaorov 5 torw). If we 
confront the two statements, we might come to a very unex- 
pected conclusion which proves the contrary to what each state- 
ment separately, at least within the realistic argument, tends 
to prove. A term, such as force, is admittedly a ‘whole.’ Asa 
whole it must have some specific property which is not contained 
in its parts, and vice versa, does not contain those parts within 
its own logical territory. But if a term has a specific property 
which does not belong to anything else, this property is necessary 
and sufficient ‘‘to recognise and identify it as just that term,” 
i.e., it practically coincides with its meaning. It is, therefore, 
something that does not consist of parts, and has an unbroken 
nature (yovoedes bv aird kad’ airs). 

Thus the elements and their properties, including relations, 
are never sufficient to account for a logical ‘complex.’ Among 
the elements which are necessary to produce a notion, there 
must be one that constitutes its own Self, which is absolutely 
unique and distinctly different from any other Self. The logical 


equation, F = abcd . . .mn... , where F stands for the so- 
called complex idea and other letters represent the terms, is de- 
cidedly inadequate. Among the elements abcd ...mmn... 


which are said to constitute the idea F, there always is an extra- 
element (we shall henceforth call it the z-element) which is not 
constituted of anything, and represents the real Self of F. The 
above equation then takes the following form: 


(1) F = i(abcd---mn---). 
This equation, if translated into words, means that no idea is 
genuinely explained by its terms or parts; that it is merely an 


‘E. G. Spaulding, ‘‘A Defense of Analysis," in The New Realism, p. 161. 
22 
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imaginary function of the terms, 7.e., a function that cannot be 
expressed by any algebraic operation with real numbers, such as 
addition or composition; and that the terms and their relations 
form merely the basis on which the idea arises without being 
identical with what it means. 

If a given idea is not explained by its terms and relations, 
still less does it explain other ideas by making use of its own terms. 
Complex ideas in so far as they are complex do not help us to 
understand or explain anything. As complexes they are essen- 
tially inefficient; if they do some work, they do it independently 
and even in spite of being complex. Their function has no 
reference to either complexity or simplicity. In the system of 
knowledge they function by themselves, not by their parts. 

Let us refer to the same illustration as before. Force is one 
of the fundamental conceptions of physical science. Almost 
every physical equation makes a direct or indirect use of it. Al- 
most every proposition implies it. Does this mean that the idea 
of force takes part in all these formulas and propositions as a 
logical compound of mass and acceleration? On the contrary, it 
is rather evident, and can be verified by analysing almost any 
physical formula, that whenever ‘force’ is used to explain a 
phenomenon, this phenomenon cannot possibly be explained by 
means of mass and acceleration alone. In the process of physical 
reasoning both mass and acceleration have to disappear and 
remain in suspense until it is required to find out the actual 
numerical value of the phenomenon in question. Estimating, 
for instance, the vibration frequency of a string we may briefly 
express it by m = F/M, where M is a specific constant and F the 
stretching force. This expression taken in its general algebraic 
form means that the number of vibrations per second is a function 
of the force of stretching. So far there is neither mass nor accel- 
eration involved. In the physical sense m is by no means a func- 
tion of any acceleration or mass whatsoever; it depends on the 
force of stretching and not on acceleration of any given mass. 
It is by no means necessary that the stretching force should be 
produced by means of a weight attached to a pulley, which 
suggests the idea of falling mass. It may be, and ordinarily it 1s, 
actually produced by other means. If in some particular case 
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the actual number is required, then and only then the force has 
to be expressed in dynes and, consequently, an indirect use of 
a and m to be made. For the general dependence, however, this 
reference is entirely irrelevant. Physically force is measured 
by the product of mass and acceleration; and this is perhaps, for 
us, the only possible way of measuring forces. But it does not 
mean that force is the product of mass and acceleration. 

The material for illustration might -be easily amplified. But 
the above illustration is sufficient to show that a physical equa- 
tion may contain force without making use of either acceleration 
or mass except indirectly and, so to speak, for an ulterior purpose 
of actual measurement. Even granted that F can at any time 
be interchanged with the product of mass and acceleration, ma, 
it is clear that both these variables participate in the formula, 
not as individual factors, preserving their own Selves, but as the 
product ma, which has something beyond m and a and their 
relation. It has its own individual Self, and it is this Self that 
does the work within the formula. 

Considering the non-mathematical definitions of force, one 
more readily comes to similar conclusions. Newton defines force 
as “any action upon a body which changes, or tends to change, 
its state of rest, or uniform motion in a straight line.’"’” Mach 
regards as force ‘‘any circumstance of which the consequence is 
motion.” Now, is there any conceivable way of analyzing F, as 
it appears within a mathematical equation, into the components 
such as ‘circumstance’ or ‘consequence?’ Do these terms func- 
tion in the system of physics? It is fairly arguable that nothing 
is proved in physics by the fact that force is a ‘circumstance,’ or 
by the implied idea of ‘consequence.’ Its composite character 
must be eliminated (der Begriff muss vernichtet werden) in order 
to become operative. The whole mystery of thinking lies in that 
elimination. 

There are instances in which the inefficiency of logical com- 
pounds is still more apparent. Consider the idea of number, 
for example. Numbers had been working for a long time before 
science actually raised the question of ‘what they are, and what 
they ought todo.’ And even after the problem of the nature and 
meaning of numbers had been sufficiently discussed in mathemati- 
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cal and philosophical literature, it hardly affected our knowledge 
of numerical laws, or effected any change in the system of num- 
bers. Dedekind’s interpretation of numbers as ‘chains’ does not 
in the least affect their work. For the purposes of an astronomer 
or a bookkeeper the knowledge of what numbers are, or what con- 
stitutes the idea of the number, is entirely irrelevant. Numbers 
do not function with their ‘constituents.’ We make all our calcu- 
lations precisely with numbers, and not with the constituents of 
the idea of number. This, it seems to me, shows even more 
clearly than the physical illustration given above that the value 
and working power of an idea by no means consists in its ability 
to fill up other ideas with its own components. 

Thus remaining practically within the premises of the atomis- 
tic logic, 7.e., starting with individual ‘terms,’ we have arrived 
at the conclusion that terms being placed in logical relation 
with each other do not produce merely a sum total of terms and 
relations, but eject or define something mew that was not originally 
contained in either terms or relations or both. To assert that 
this novelty is nothing but the totality of those terms and relations 
is blindly and stubbornly to ignore what actually happens in our 
mind when we think. To believe that thinking consists of the 
process of combining, that to create a new idea, it is sufficient to 
pick up a couple of terms and string them together like beads, is 
just as absurd—and even more—as to believe that Adam and Eve 
were somehow fabricated by the hands of God from some earthly 
mud. It isan epistemological magic. The process of thinking is 
a creative process. The creation of the ‘fourth’ element (#- 
element) must be admitted even by those who start from the 
atomistic assumption of undefinable terms. We shall arrive at a 
similar conclusion by starting with the dialectical premises. 
The dialectical logic maintains that all our ideas are fundamental- 
ly relative. An idea has nothing, of itself. Its own logical 
Self is an empty place which has to be filled up with predicates. 
In the system of predicates it obtains its meaning, and since every 
predicate is different from what the subject is, it becomes what it 
is from its relation to others. In its turn every predicate forms a 
system of systems, and so forth ad infinitum. 

Now, if this is true,—and it seems to be true, considering the 
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unlimited relativity of all our ideas,—we must accept the ex- 
istence of the irreducible i-elements as the only means of saving 
our intellect from an absolute inanity of fruitless repetitions. 
For, if every notion could be reduced to all others, and, so to 
speak, dissolved in its relation to others, there would not be a 
single notion left. If a consists of bcd,---mn---, 6 consists of 
acd---mn---,c of abd---mn---, and so forth, then every element 
is ultimately reducible to a finite or infinite repetition of itself. 
Mathematically speaking, the system of equations: 


a=b+c+d+--+-+m+n+::: 
b=at+cect+d+-:+-+m+n--:-:: 
c=at+b+d+---+m+n+::- 


m=atb+ce+-+:-+n+o0+4+::- 
n=at+b+ce+°---+m+o0+ 


is only possible if every element separately is = O, 1.e., if the 
ideas represented by letters have no content whatsoever. To 
avoid this conclusion we have to admit the infinitely small (if 
compared to the infinitely large series of ‘constituents’) 7-element 
which would form the specific, irreducible minimum of every 
concept that takes part in the above system. This may be re- 
garded as an additional proof that every idea has something 
peculiarly belonging to its own exclusive Self, or, as Bosanquet 
chooses to express it, “‘it cannot consist simply and solely in the 
distinction between itself and something else.” 

I have called 7 an ‘element’, but from what has been said 
about the nature of those elements it is rather plain that the 
name ‘element’ cannot be properly applied to them, or at least, 
not in the same sense in which it is used in the atomistic concep- 
tion. As regards any idea F we plainly see that 7 cannot be re- 
garded as one of its components, as the equation 


F=atb+ete++ +m+-++ +14 
is obviously devoid of any sense, for it is equivalent to saying that 


F=atb+ce4+°++-+m+:---+F 
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since i represents the very Self of F. It is equivalent to saying 
that ‘force’, for instance, is ‘mass’ and ‘acceleration’ and ‘pro- 
duct’ and ‘force.’ The above equation brings the whole atomis- 
tic doctrine to the point of absurdity. It could have sense only 
if in the above equation, a+b+c¢c+---+m+-:---=0, 
which would merely corroborate the statement that as regards 
the functional significance of the idea the elements, abc: --mn---, 
are entirely irrelevant, and do not belong to the structure of F 
at all: their logical potential is = O. 

Thus 7 cannot be regarded as an element among other elements 
‘constituting’ an idea. It stands for the idea itself in so far as 
the idea represents a complete novelty as compared with its own 
constituents. In our fundamental equation (1) this is expressed 
by placing 7 in parenthesis, as something that is above and beyond 
the ‘parts.’ For various reasons it is, however, convenient to 
retain the expression ‘i-elements.’ To avoid misunderstanding, 
it is sufficient to point out that the word ‘element’ is here applied 
in a totally different sense. ‘Element’ does not mean here a 
‘term’ or ‘part.’ It is used here in the sense of an underlying 
substance or gature of ideas. It is the essence of the ideal world, 
something of which ‘all our ideas are made,’ and through which 
the ideal or logical structures have their integrity and individual 
meaning. Element-z is thus a symbolic recognition and direct 
acknowledgement of the irrational element in the structure and 
subsistence of ideas. 

All our ideas are irrational precisely in the same sense in which 
‘blue’ and ‘red’ are believed to be irrational, namely in the sense 
that no idea can be reduced to elements more simple than itself. 
In this sense our ideas contain irrationality. not as a material 
given to them from outside, but as one of their own characteristic 
features, as something belonging to their essence. The feature 
of irrationality is not confined to certain particular ideas which 
are difficult or, perhaps, impossible to analyse. Every idea 
carries the character of irrationality within itself, in so far as 
no other idea can penetrate its meaning, and no relation can 
destroy its logical individuality. Ideas are logical monads. 
They have no windows through which to communicate with the 
outside world. There is only one way for our ideas to have 
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meaning, i.¢e., to have logical function, and that is to possess an 
irreducible minimum, an t-element. Without that element no 
given idea would be different from any other; it would be what 
others are,—in a group. But what is irreducible cannot be 
‘explained,’—such is the current dogma with regard to the theory 
of explanation; and what cannot be explained is called irrational. 
Thus it belongs to the nature of Reason to be irrational.® 

The result of the foregoing is that, if we follow out to their 
inevitable logical consequences the presuppositions of logical 
atomism, then Ratio itself must be regarded as fundamentally 
irrational. We have seen that ‘complex ideas’ contain elements 
which go beyond any number of individual components. Those 
extra elements, i-elements, constitute the actual meaning of 
each idea which is therefore beyond composition, and ex hypothesi 
irrational. If we reverse the situation and, instead of analysing 
a ‘complex’ idea, start with a number of ‘simple’ ones, and ask 
what will happen if those are chained together, the answer will 
come out somewhat like this: If a number of terms or ‘simple 
ideas’ are merely placed together as they are for instance in a 
dictionary, nothing comes out. But if they are brought to- 
gether in a logical manner, 7.e., functionally referring to each 


5 This situation forms the background of the well-known Antisthenian paradox. 
As though blinded by the first flush of the law of identity, Antisthenes maintained 
that it is impossible to attribute any property to anything. Only identical pro- 
For to ascribe to a concept anything else except 


positions are logically possible. 
*Man’ and ‘good’ 


its own content means to ascribe to it something that it is not. 
‘Good’ is ‘good’ and ‘man ‘is ‘man’; therefore a ‘man’ can never 


are logical units. 
Thus every Self is nothing but its own 


be ‘good’ (Antisthenis Fragmenta, p. 34). 
Self. Plato objected to this insincere logical phantasy by saying that it destroys 
the possibility of any discussion or judgment. Nevertheless, Plato seems to be fully 
conscious of the grain of truth contained in the Antisthenian argument. This 
argument results in a paradox because Antisthenian skepsis does not go far enough. 
He doubts a thing that Antisthenes 


Plato’s own skepticism is far more radical. 
In 


never dared to doubt, namely, that our ideas are complexes of simple terms. 
every concept, according to Plato, there is something of its own. This personal 
Self of an idea is absolutely indivisible and irreducible, for otherwise it would be, 
not itself, but merely a repetition of others: Xpiv yap tows rv ovAdaBip ridecGar 
wh) ra orovxeia GAN’ & Exeivwv bd Ti yeyords elbos ldtav ulav aird abrod txov, érepov Se 
Trav oroxelwv. 

This suggests that the problem of explanation, for Plato, is not concerned with the 
composition of parts. Plato states with sufficient clearness that the synthesis of 
elements results in a ‘new’ logical unit which is different from the underlying 


elements (érepov 5¢ Trav crorxelwy.). 
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other’s meaning ,the outcome of their codperation will be a new 
meaning, which appears as an absolute surplus of logical matter 
ejected, so to speak, from the original compound by virtue of 
its logical energy. Thinking is a continuous production of sur- 
plus-meanings. From the physical point of view, a thinker’s 
work is a miracle. It continuously violates the law of conserva- 
tion of matter. All logical operations which bring two or more 
ideas functionally together are creative of new material. The 
material is new, not as a metaphysical or mystical entity, but 
precisely as a new logical meaning that was not in any sense con- 
tained in the elements upon which it supervenes. Locke believed 
that man’s power, and its ways of operation, are the same in the 
material and intellectual world. ‘For the materials in both 
being such as man has no power over, either to make or destroy, all 
that he can do is either to unite them together, or to set them by 
one another, or wholly separate them.’’ Herewith for the first 
time in the history of philosophy is a law formulated that pre- 
cisely corresponds to the analogous law in physics. It might be 
properly called the law of conservation of logical matter. Ac- 
cording to this fundamental principle nothing absolutely new can 
ever be produced by our logical operations, these being merely 
our mind’s reactions to a given material. In order to think we 
have to be provided with ‘terms’ and ‘forms,’ the former coming 
originally from ‘outside,’ 7.e., are taken from a situation prior to 
any logical operation, the latter being furnished by the power of 
mind. Of those two kinds of logical material consists the entire 
contents of the human mind. Our thinking process, our judg- 
ment, can add nothing to it. 

That this law, if applied to logic, is false, may be shown by 
the following consideration. Webster’s dictionary contains ap- 
proximately all the logical material which is at the disposal of 
trained and scholarly English minds at the present time. Does 
this mean that one who may know the meaning and definition of 
all the words contained in the dictionary has nothing else to learn? 
Shall we accept the verdict of that legendary school boy who, 
being asked to name the most educated person in the world, named 
Mr. Webster? It is rather obvious that every English book, 
every common expression of our daily life, contains things that 
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go far beyond the information furnished by the dictionary. And 
it hardly can be doubted that there are millions of books and es- 
says which do not make use of a single word not contained in the 
dictionary, and yet go far beyond Mr. Webster’s knowledge and 
understanding. On the same linguistic basis, 7.e., using the same 
stock of comparatively simple ideas, our science is constantly 
creating new logical meanings which are far above the mere 
remodeling of the old and well-known material. Science is the 
process of continuous creation of surplus-meaning, of t-elements. 

Every element-t, at the first sight, appears as entirely unrelated. 
Psychologically speaking, as soon as it comes into the field of 
consciousness it attracts our attention as a something different 
from anything else, even from the group of its own ‘components,’ 
and therefore as something irrational, having no foundation in 
anything else. When a child for the first time sees a negro he 
is surprised and frightened, because the negro does not appear 
to him as a combination of two familiar things, ‘black’ and ‘man,’ 
but rather as something entirely new and unrelated. Every new 
phenomenon attacks our mind, first, as such, 7.e., as an absolute 
surplus of meaning,—as a thing that does not ‘consist’ of any- 
thing we have known before. The i-value stays in the fore- 
ground of our consciousness, and only after the thing has left in 
our mind its shape and value as something unique and irreducible, 
the power of analysis is turned upon it and attempts to digest it 
by disintegration. 

This, probably, accounts for the violent social reaction against 
anything that is, or seems to be, new. Novelties, be it in 
thought or in art, in economics or in politics, always strike us as 
something superficial, pretentious and unreal. This, however, is 
by no means inconsistent with the fact that we, at the same time, 
are always curious to try them, and are interested in seeing them 
work. This is why the novelties, in spite of all conservative 
opposition, often make their way into our life,—the way of curi- 
osity and experiment. But nevertheless they irritate us, and 
they do it the more in proportion to the amount of thinking we 
have done in the field in which a novelty suddenly appears. For 
it is precisely from the standpoint of the thinker that novelty 
looks superficial and unreal. The practical man simply rejects 
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or takes it. If he rejects, it bothers him no more. If he takes it, 
it is because after his first curiosity~is satisfied, the new thing 
stimulates a new interest or ‘need’ in him which commands ac- 
ceptance. It is the thinker who is trying to explore the novelty, 
and to measure it up with the measures of the old. And in this 
attempt he quite naturally fails; for inevitably he finds that 
the new thing does not consist of the old elements, or satisfy the 
old needs. It seems to have no roots in life whatsoever. 

The roots, 7#.e., rationalisation, come afterwards. This is, 
in the author’s opinion, exceedingly well shown by Mr. H. W. 
Stuart’s analysis of the economic interest in novelties.’ ‘‘ How 
are we to understand the acquisition, by an individual, of what 
are called new economic needs and interests?’’—he asks. “To 
put the matter in general terms, how is it that novel means of 
action or enjoyment, despite their novelty, are able to command 
fair scrutiny and hearing, and can contrive to make their way, 
often very speedily, into a position of importance for industry and 
life?’’ From a rationalistic standpoint, which is fundamentally 
atomistic, the question is readily answered by the assumption of 
a number of latent or implicit desires which make us choose the 
new thing because its value measures more than the value of the 
old. Against this typically atomistic solution of the question, 
Mr. Stuart points out that the new always appears more or less 
widely discontinuous with the old, transcending the earlier level 
of experience and valuation, and not merely widening or clarify- 
ing vision on that level. ‘‘ New products and new means of pro- 
duction afford satisfaction and bring about objective results 
which are unimaginable and, therefore, unpredictable in advance. 
In a realistic or empirical view of the matter, these constitute 
genuinely new developments of personality and of social function, 
not mere unfoldings of a preformed logical or vital system.”’ ‘At 
each forward step the novelty makes possible not merely satis- 
factions more adequate as measured by existing requirements or 
more economical in terms of cost, but new satisfactions also for 
which no demand or desire before existed or could possibly exist— 
satisfactions which, once become habitual, make the contentment 
of former times in the lack of them hard to understand or credit.” 


*H. W. Stuart, “‘ The Phases of the Economic Interest,"’ in Creative Intelligence. 
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| am not in a position to judge the economic consequences of such 
a stand; it seems to suggest a radical change in our views con- 
cerning demand and supply. I am here merely interested in the 
logical side of the matter. There is in Mr. Stuart’s essay, not 
merely a de facto recognition, but an exposition of some important 
features of an avowedly new logic. The logical background of 
the whole discussion is directly expressed in the criticism of what 
Mr. Stuart calls ‘‘ retrospective logic,’’ t.e., of that type of think- 
ing which attempts to measure the ‘new’ with the elements of 
the ‘old.’ Every idea, every phenomenon, first appears in the 
field of our consciousness, or more broadly speaking, of our 
civilization, as a ‘thing-in-itself,’ ‘inconsistent,’ ‘irreducible,’ 
‘irrational.’ A negro for a child who never saw negroes before, 
a daring work of art, a new social order introduced in a time of 
revolution, a new commodity that makes its first appearance on 
the market and is largely advertised,—all these things impinge 
with more or less of a shock upon the individual or national con- 
sciousness. They are experimented with, tried and, perhaps, 
accepted, not because of their rational value as measured by the 
standard of the old, but because of the progressive or, at all 
events, transitive energy they contain, 7.e., because in the very 
process of trying, they create new desires and new necessities. 
From the thinker’s standpoint they contain a maximum of irredu- 
cibility, and if we accept them, it is not because the thinker ad- 
vised us to do so for their utility or rational value, but because of 
the dynamic power of self-assertion they so abundantly contain. 

The novelty, wherever it may appear, has a logical background. 
Confronted with a novelty we are, at least partially, confronted 
with a logical situation, namely of determining what it is. Being 
accustomed to regard determination as composition we are per- 
plexed by seeing that novelty has none. As a matter of fact, 
however, we have in this case the same situation as we have al- 
ready encountered in our discussion of surplus-meaning. The 
novelty is not alone facing the paradox. Novelty in every sphere, 
in so far as it presents itself for logical determination, must com- 
ply with the universal law of such determination. It must 
contain a minimum of irreducible selfness (7-element). And it 
is precisely that minimum which first attracts our attention, 
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and makes us see the novelty in the light of perfect isolation, 
as either shocking and dangerous, or promising and inviting, but, 
at any event, as something strange and irrational. It is irrational 
in the same sense in which every logical content is irrational. 
It cannot be reduced to elements which are more familiar to us 
than the new thing itself. 

I shall recapitulate the results: 

1. Structure of ideas differs fundamentally from that of 
mechanical compounds. In the world of ideal meanings nothing 
is accomplished by mere composition of elements. The elements 
are necessary merely for the performance of an operation that we 
call thinking. This operation is neither explained, nor even 
described by enumerating or adding the elements. ‘“‘ Verknipf- 
ung der Vorstellungen"’ is a wrong description of thinking process- 
es. ‘‘ Vorstellungen’’ must be there,—it is true; but their 
“ Verknipfung"’ does not lead us anywhere. 

2. The so-called logical compounds are meaningless, for com- 
position is an operation that in no way affects meaning. If 
we analyse the idea of force, we come to the conclusion that for 
the system of physics its logical composition is utterly irrelevant. 
From the point of view of functional meaning (the operation 
involved in thinking) it simply does not exist. 

3. When two ideas come together and are logically, i.e., with 
meaning, related to each other by means of a third idea, then 
the meaning of the whole is, not a compound, but a function of 
those ideas. The process of synthesis results in a surplus of 
meaning which logically must be regarded as altogether new 
material that contains no parts. It is an absolutely new creation. 

4. Of such continuous creation reasoning consists. If we de- 
fine the term ‘rational’ in its ordinary sense, we must hold our 
reasoning to be essentially irrational. Of course, it appears ir- 
rational merely from the atomistic point of view. In reality this 
sort of irrationality is the substance of Ratio. If our reason were 
‘rational’ in the atomistic sense, we could not think. 

One may, if one likes, speculate about the mysteries of think- 
ing, and even call it mystical if one has a fancy for romance. 
The word mystical is often used today to frighten one who 
ventures to suspect with even a semblance of Socratic modesty 
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that, if the world had been built on what we call a rational plan, 
it would have collapsed a long time ago. If the mechanism of 
thinking were really as crude as our logical atomists describe it, 
if it consisted of a more or less complicated process of building up 
of wholes, it would not be very much different from the thinking 
of a dictionary which actually contains all possible combinations 
of meaning. Meaning is only possible as a function, and not as a 
whole. The defenders of analysis have no cause for alarm yet. 
The theory of surplus-meaning does not intend to destroy anal- 
ysis. It merely aims at destroying a certain prejudice with 
regard to the nature of our thinking processes; and as analysis is 
undoubtedly one such process it has to take it into account. In 
this article, however, the author was primarily interested in the 
problem of synthesis; and in trying to prove that the latter con- 
sists of producing simple elements, and that however complex the 
process of thinking may be its result is always simple. A theory 
of analysis was not intended by this article, but, on the basis of 
what has been said in it about 7-elements, such a theory is by no 
means impossible. 
HENRY LANZ. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 











DISCUSSION. 
IS SUPERPERSONALITY THE LOOKED-FOR PRINCIPLE? 


ANY are today expecting some kind of a fundamental revolution 

in psychology. Is not the solution to be found in the direction 

of an organic Superpersonality? It seems to the writer that the results 
would be manifold and fruitful. 

In the International Journal of Ethics of October 1924, there appeared 

an article entitled “Society an Original Fact,”’ by Professor Bruce 


Brotherston. The view he sets forth is that the “social organism” 
is “‘an original fact, that human nature is the nature of human society 
that humanity first made its appearance as a social group . 

that in the truly primitive stage no individual was conscious of him- 
self as an individual,” that instead “there is always present in primi- 
tive men a superindividual force, . . . that in this complete fulfilment 
of the normal social conscience the individual has found himself a 
part of an empirical reality reaching out beyond himself and including 
the human race; the limits of his own personality and of his own period 
of life are transcended . . . transcending the individual with age-long 
and world-wide causes.” And that the workings of this social whole 
are not reasonably explainable as merely a construct of its parts. 

This is one man’s form of a conclusion to which an increasing number 
of thinkers today are insensibly tending from various starting points, 
and which explains so many psychological and biological puzzles that 
it may well be, as I believe it is, the next new potent seed-germ in 
the movement of scientific thought. My appreciation of Mr. Brother- 
ston’s view arises from a fresh study of instinctand its allied phenomena, 
which ended in the conclusion that all terrestrial life is one vast and 
ancient conscious creature, to which the individual really stands 
psychologically in a similar position to that of a cell in a cell-colony 
such asa human body. That greater creature would be a su perperson. 
One of the reasons that lead to this conclusion is that instincts have 
regard to far wider fields of persons than the individual. 

But the aim of this paper is not to insist on any concept of my own. 
It is to show a current trend of thought and to emphasize its im- 
portance. 

Samuel Butler, in Life and Habit (1883), wrote: 
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“Is it possible then to avoid imagining that if we have within us so 
many tributary souls, so utterly different from the soul which they 
unite to form, that they neither can perceive us, nor we them, though 
it is in us that they live and move, and have their being, and though 
we are what we are, solely as the result of their codperation,—is it 
possible to avoid imagining that we may be ourselves atoms undesign- 
edly combining to form some vaster being, though we are utterly in- 
capable of perceiving that any such being exists, or of realizing the 
scheme or scope of our own combination? And this too not a spiritual 
being, which without matter, or what we think matter of some sort, 
is as complete nonsense to us as though men bade us love and lean 
upon an intelligent vacuum, but a being with what is virtually flesh and 
blood and bones, with organs, senses, dimensions, in some way analo- 
gous to our own, into some other part of which being, at the time of 
our great change, we must infallibly re-enter, starting clear anew, with 
bygones bygones and no more ache forever from either age or antece- 
dents. Truly sufficient for the life is the evil thereof. Any specula- 
tions of ours concerning the nature of such a being, must be as futile 
and little valuable as those of a blood corpuscle might be expected to 
be concerning the nature of man.” 

The collection of relevant facts has progressed immensely since 
Butler’s day and his comment has no longer the same force as his 
concept. 

Francis Galton also gave labor to the question at an early stage of 
his scientific career. In a recent number of Nature, a review of Karl 
Pearson's Life of Galton makes reference to his interest in a similar 
hypothesis, from which he seems to have been turned only by the 
superior call of his great work in heredity. 

Another master of psycho-biology, Henry Rutgers Marshall, in 
Instinct and Reason (chapter II, p. 31) says: “If we assume that our 
preéminent consciousness is what it is because of the union in one 
system of what, but for this union, would have been inferior conscious- 
nesses, why should we not also assume that our own preéminent con- 
sciousness may under certain conditions become attached to other 
consciousnesses, and together with them form a still higher type of 
consciousness?"’ He enlarges on the theme but checks himself as being 
“led afar into the dreamland of metaphysical suggestion, with which 
as psychologists we should have nothing to do,” and of temptation 
“to carry this speculation much farther than would be appropriate in 
a work like this.” Mr. Marshall has not changed his view since so 
writing, though much has happened in the development of data since 
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his words were penned, in 1898. Following the leading biologists of 
that day, he fully adopted the colonial view of cell and organ life~— 
that the life of each is independent, but contributable to the common 
stream of consciousness of the body of which they are cells and organs, 
The thoughts of (1) a coalescence of our individual consciousness with 
others, and (2) of the formation of a “higher’’ consciousness were 
natural consequences. In chapter VII he discusses ‘‘that argument 
by analogy which leads to the conclusion that the social aggregates of 
individuals in whom social instincts appear must be themselves 
organic in their nature."’ He agrees to the possibility of such existence 
as a high “social consciousness,’’ but asks ‘“‘what reason have we to 
believe that our elemental thought can in any way grasp the content 
of this hypothetical social consciousness? As well might we expect 
the elements of our psychic life, say our sensations, to grasp the com- 
plex resultant which we call our consciousness.” Yet he “believes 
that social organization of a low type exists." Of him, too, it may be re- 
marked that his comment has no longer the same force as his concept, 

Perhaps the most striking of up-to-date views is contained in the 
History of Vitalism of Professor Hans Driesch, formerly of Heidelberg, 
now of Leipzig. After an historical account of vitalism, ancient and 
modern,—including the newest phase, Neo-vitalism, under which 
heading he places his own system,—he devotes a chapter to what he 
terms “The Problem of Suprapersonal Individuality,’’ and asks: 
‘“‘ May we at least suppose philogeny"’ (descent) “to be a suprapersonal 
evolution?”’ He replies: “‘We may, but only for very general and 
undetermined reasons. We have no warranted system of biological 
species. . . . Of history we can say a little more, because we are in 
the midst of it . . . but we cannot and shall never be able to appre- 
ciate in clearness its evolutionary character. What could an embry- 
onic cell, say of one of the germ layers, know about the ‘evolutionary 
unity’ of which it is a part if we could endow it with the faculties of 
sensation and reasoning?"’ It would at highest “‘suppose,’’ in a 
hypothetical manner, that such a unity exists. And we are in the 
place of the reasoning embryonic cell with regard to suprapersonal 
unity. “And yet there are some peculiar features in ‘history,’ or 
rather in the human community, that seem to give us some signs of 
supra-individual totality. The first of these signs is the general 
biological fact of propagation. The second is what Wundt called 
‘the heterogeny of purpose’, i.e., the fact that human action may have 
quite different effects than what the agent ‘affected,’ so to speak, in 
a creative manner. The third sign of suprapersonal personality is 
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morality, or rather the fact of moral feeling in the widest sense of the 
word,” i.e., that the hypothesis of mankind being a suprapersonal 
unity may really explain morality. He fears that, ‘apart from the 
signs of unity spoken of, we are not able to say anything more in detail 
about the evolutionary character of history.”’ 

I think it evident that by ‘suprapersonality,’ Professor Driesch 
means ‘superpersonality,’ as we would understand it. It is, it is true, 
a limited superpersonality that he thus far favors, but the implications 
for a wider view, covering the whole of evolution, are plain. ‘Supra- 
personal’ would seem to us to imply ‘beyond personality.’ A 
general revision of the existing definitions of ‘superpersonal,’ ‘super- 
personality,’ ‘suprapersonal,’ and ‘suprapersonality’ would seem to be 
due in the interests of exactitude. That of ‘superpersonality’ even in 
Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, could be improved. 
It does not mention ‘suprapersonality.’ It ascribes ‘superpersonality’ 
to “God or the Absolute,’’ and refers to F. H. Bradley's Appearance 
and Reality. But Bradley refuses to identify God with the Absolute, 
and calls the latter superpersonal. The composite conscious creature 
of all terrestrial life posited by the writers above mentioned, is neither 
the Absolute nor God in any sense, but a more limited and comprehen- 
sible Superperson, which I would call the Person of Evolution, a 
biological entity. Henri Bergson, in his aspect of an acute, though 
discursive Neo-vitalist, and on whom as such has fallen much of the 
mantle of Schopenhauer, drops certain observations from time to time, 
which seem scarcely in accord with his main theories, but rather indicate 
approaches to superpersonality. It is true that, as expressed by his 
friend, H. Wildon Carr, in the Preface to the translation of L’ Energie 
Spirituelle, he holds that ‘“‘a dynamic concept of psychical reality has 
replaced the older concept of mind, which identified it with awareness 
or consciousness, . . . the principle that the great factor in evolution 
is a kind of unconsciousness."’ But that view, descended from 
Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, is contradicted by almost the next 
words:—‘‘ mind is not a phenomenon which flares up out of nothing 
and relapses into nothing."’ And it is especially incompatible with the 
nature of affective feeling so largely involved in the process. Later, he 
says (p. 33) that “‘it is to social life that evolution leads, as though the 
need of it was felt from the beginning.’’ And ‘the more we become 
accustomed to the idea of a consciousness overflowing the organism the 
more natural we find it to suppose that the soul survives the body”’ 
(p.97). And “it is as if a vague and formless being whom we may call 


as we will, man or superman, had sought to realize himself.”’* 


1L’ Evolution Créatrice, translated by H. Wildon Carr, p. 280. 
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Where Vitalists display tendencies to superpersonalism the indica. 
tion is a strong one that natural science points that way, for their 
strong point, in their newest forms, is their alliance with scientific 
methods. On the other hand they have a great weakness, since al] 
Vitalists, starting as they do from ‘mind-stuffs,’ ‘entelechies,’ ‘yn. 
consciousnesses,’ ‘unconscious psychical states’ and other low-con- 
sciousness bases, can only be expected to explain with difficulty the 
higher reaches of consciousness. “It is of the essence of vitalism,” 
writes Dr. Fraser Harris, ‘to explain life in terms of the less known.” 

Another source of indications in favor of superpersonality is the 
Psychoanalysts. Though occupied so largely with practical aspects 
of the subconscious and so-called ‘unconscious,’ and though prone at 
at times, like Dr. Freud, to interpretations decidedly open to demurrer, 
they have contributed much to an insight into the strange compo- 
nents and genetic origins of both the normal and the abnormal mind,— 
of what in fact may be styled the consciousness of the protoplasmic 
race. And they have done more than thus help to take us back to 
our immortality of descent, the unbrokenness and width of our ancient 
life: for the doctrine of the Censor, or Guide, is distinctly superpersonal. 
So is that of “the collective unconscious,’’"—the ‘‘ Something-akin-to- 
consciousness - of - which - the- doer -is- unaware -and - which -determines- 
behavior, and determines also thoughts and feelings.”’ ? 

A similar sense of a felt want may be inferred from the growing 
protests of many biologists against the mechanistic view of life as in- 
adequate to explain the versatilities of living substances. Professor 
J. S. Haldane of Oxford, the leader in such protests, speaks of ‘the 
error of the old conception of people as mere units existing indepen- 
dently of one another. The new psychology—the psychology of the 
future—teaches us that they really exist as the manifestations of a 
spiritual reality which pervades them and all around them. This is 
diametrically opposed to the mechanistic theology which was the 
counterpart of the mechanistic science, but is of the very essence of 
true religion. An isolated individual human organism is merely a 
scientific abstraction; and we are already learning to realize this. 
The man of the future will understand it and shape his conduct by 
this new conception of the biological behavior of individual human 
organisms to other human organisms and the rest of their environment. 
But when we look beyond mere biology to psychology, which is the 
branch of knowledge dealing with conscious behavior, we see that we 
bring in the most intimate sense of our environment, and that the 
environment is in reality a spiritual one.”’ * 


? Eden and Cedar Paul, Preface to Baudouin's Studies in Psychoanalysis, 1923. 


* London Chronicle, interview, 1925. 
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We have thus the following elements of support for superpersonality 
as a subject worthy of present study: 
1. The serious attention given to it independently by Galton, 
Marshall, Butler, Driesch, and other men distinguished in evolutionary 


thought. 
2. Inferences to be drawn from expresfions of Bergson and his 


school of philosophy. 

3. Inferences from the Psychoanalysts,—especially the doctrines 
of the Censor, the Guide, and ‘the collective unconscious.’ 

4. Inferences from the humanistic protests of eminent present day 
biologists, based upon the marvellous peculiarities of living substances. 

Other inferences might be added from the broad operations of in- 
stinct. 

The question which is the point of this paper may now be put: 
Whether these elements do not indicate that a juncture is arrived at which 
justifies the treatment of superpersonality as a scientific hypothesis? 
Ought it not now to be taken from the station hitherto assigned it in 
“the dreamland of conjecture” and given fuller scrutiny? Are we 
not too narrowly interpreting life, morality, human nature, natural 
science, from the point of view of the traditional individual? Is he 
not larger and greater and more wonderful? How can self-sacrifice 
and martyrdom for others be explained from the point of view of that 
individual? Or the adjustments for our happiness provided by the 
‘unconscious’ functions of the body? Or those concerned in the 
preservation of the race? Are not these, and many other mysteries, 
solved by a larger, superpersonal movement? Is the latter the living 
Person of Evolution? Is his psychology really beyond our study? 
(I do not think so: I rather hold that some of the above men gave up 
too easily.) If we find it not so, what light should it show on the im- 
mediate universe? And what light on the still profounder questions of 
Religion and Philosophy? Let us consider this possible revolution of 
point of view. To me it solves immortality, morality, sociology, 
instinct, creative art, and very much more. I see in recent German 
thought revolutions suggested which stand on much narrower ground. 

WituiiaM D. LIGHTHALL. 


MONTREAL, 
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Studies in Speculative Philosophy. By JAmMEs EpWIN CREIGHTON, 
Edited, with a Select Bibiliography, by HARo_p R. SMART. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. viii, 290. 

The late Professor Creighton was not a voluminous writer. He col- 
laborated in the translation of two German works, Wundt's Lectures on 
Human and Animal Psychology, and Paulsen's Kant, but the only book 
of his own was the Introductory Logic, a highly successful text-book. 
His other writings were occasional papers read before academic bodies 
and articles and reviews contributed to encyclopedias and magazines, 
These were sufficiently numerous, but do not bulk large in amount, 
But a philosopher's influence and the value of his thought are not 
measured by the extent of his literary output. Creighton’s influence 
on contemporary American philosophy was pronounced, but it was 
exerted in other ways besides printing, in the judicious editing, ¢.g., 
for over thirty years of this REview, in the founding of the American 
Philosophical Association, and in the training of students, many of 
whom became in their turn teachers inspired by the wisdom learned 
through him. And the impression which he made was that of a strong, 
brave, friendly personality, a serious and profound student, and an 
earnest thinker with broad intellectual and human sympathies and a 
definite and incisively delivered philosophical message. It is to be 
regretted that he did not live to carry out his hope of developing his 
thought in more systematic form; the greater is our gratitude for this 
collection of Studies selected from his published articles and arranged 
in such a way as to enable us to trace its main outlines and see some of 
its bearings. 

The volume, which matches in size and appearance the fourth 
edition of the Logic, contains fourteen such articles. First in order 
comes the presidential address on “The Purpose of a Philosophical 
Association” delivered at the first meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Eight others are papers read at subsequent 
meetings; one was read before the Western Philosophical Association, 
and one before the Yale Philosophy Club. This significantly attests 
the sincerity of Creighton’s conviction of the value of social codpera- 
tion in the promotion of philosophical research, which was the theme 
of the presidential address. In that paper we also find distinctly 
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enunciated the principle, which later papers further elucidate and 
which gives unity to the whole collection, the principle, namely, that 
the standpoint and methods of philosophy are different from those of 
the special sciences in that philosophy aims to interpret experience as 
a whole in terms of concrete categories, humanizing the physical facts 
by viewing them in relation to mind and objectifying the facts of mind 
by viewing them as functions through which the individual realizes 
his unity with nature and with his fellow-men. 

The next two papers are Phi Beta Kappa addresses. The first, 
on “Knowledge and Practice,’’ seeks, as against the supposed sepa- 
ration of intellectual and practical pursuits, to justify the Society’s 
motto: Philosophy the Pilot of Life; maintaining on the one hand 
the necessity of reflection for life and on the other that a dominant 
love of truth involves contacts with the outer world and sympathetic 
appreciation of the thoughts of others and requires the practical life 
both as a means of realization and as a mode of expression. The 
second, on “‘ The Social Nature of Thinking,’ develops the thesis that 
the intellectual life is a form of experience only to be realized in com- 
mon with others through membership in a uniquely organic social 
community. 

The more technical papers which make up the rest of the volume 
reflect in varying degrees the currents of recent philosophical dis- 
cussion. Two, that on “‘ Purpose as a Logical Category” and that on 
“Experience and Thought,"’ deal particularly with the logic of Dewey’s 
instrumentalism, and two, that on “The Notion of the Implicit in 
Logic” and that on “‘ Darwin and Logic,”’ are mainly concerned with 
Baldwin's conception of a genetic logic. Creighton finds much to 
sympathize with in the views of these writers, each of whom is rel- 
atively justified; but in the light of more comprehensive principles he 
plays off the one against the other, pointing out especially the defective, 
particularistic teleology of the first and the failure of the second to 
free himself from the domination of the causal categories of natural 
science. 

In a paper on “The Standpoint of Psychology” read as part of a 
Discussion before a joint session of the American Psychological and 
Philosophical Associations, the conception of psychology as a natural 
science of mental states comes in for severe criticism. The description 
of mind in terms of psychical objects is declared to be pure fiction and 
the author looks to physiology rather than to psychology to write the 
description of the general existential conditions of the mental life. 


Over against this he advocates the claims of “concrete psychology,” 
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in close affiliation with philosophy, not viewing phenomena as exist. 
ences from without, but interpreting the concrete life of the individual 
from within in terms of a universal that expresses itself in purposes 
and ideals. 

Two short papers are brought together under the common title, 
“Philosophical Platforms and Labels.’’ The first expresses the 
author’s negative reaction to the proposal introduced at one of the 
meetings of the Philosophical Association that philosophers should 
formulate a body of doctrines and principles to be agreed 
on, at least provisionally, as a basis for further advance. Such a 
platform, it is argued, is neither desirable nor possible; the important 
thing is the agreement, to be discovered by an appreciative study of 
the history of philosophy, on the nature of the problems. The 
second contains reflections on the warring camps and their catch- 
words and, among other things, the noteworthy confession: “Ihave 
come gradually to think more of philosophy as representing an at- 
titude of mind and level of experience, and less of it as a ‘subject’ 
or ‘science’ composed of a body of propositions.”’ A paper on “The 
Form of Philosophical Intelligibility’’ is largely a protest against the 
demand that philosophy must be made “‘scientific’’ in the sense that 
it should conform to the ideals, and so adopt the methods, of the 
mathematical and physical sciences. There are other forms of in- 
telligibility, for instance, religion and art, and the scientific form is 
reached through abstraction. The philosophical form is that of the 
“concrete universal’’ which expresses the essence of individual things 
through the grasp of their constitutive relations and requires for its 
attainment both accurate observation and well-disciplined, sympa- 
thetic imagination. 

This last paper might be included in a group of papers which, besides 
being critical, are concerned with the more positive exposition and de- 
fense of principles. The business of philosophy, it is agreed, is to 
interpret experience. But whatis experience? The answer Creighton 
gives is, in effect, what it reveals itself as being in its process and 
most complete development, to the intelligence. We never see it in its 
full details; but by critical reflection, aided by the reflection of the 
race, we are enabled to obtain insight into its fundamental principles. 
And we find, it is claimed, that when these principles are apprehended 
and logically developed, they constitute a rational system of the 
relations and meanings and values of existence which define both the 
nature of the world and the nature of the mind. This is the essence of 
objective idealism. In “The Standpoint of Experience,”’ rejecting the 
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interpretation of experience as a stream of subjective processes, of the 
relation of subject and object as causal, and of mind as merely one 
thing among other things, Creighton lays stress on the inseparableness, 
when experience is viewed concretely, as it were from within, of the 
subjective and objective factors, these factors being seen to be com- 
plementary, but not codrdinate, the unity of experience lying in self- 
consciousness as a principle of universality. In ‘The Determination 
of the Real’’ emphasis is on the objective factor. The mind of any 
particular individual has no meaning apart from its relation to objects, 
while the latter show no similar dependence on the individual mind. 
The system of nature forms in some sense the prius from which all 
living and conscious beings have emerged. The ‘identity’ which 
idealism asserts of mind and nature is an identity-in-difference. 
Mind is the function which realizes for itself the significance and re- 
lations of a world of persons and things. In “The Copernican Revolu- 
tion in Philosophy,”’ where the Kantian philosophy is interpreted in the 
light of its Hegelian development, the main emphasis is on the dialectic 
process which reveals the system of the categories as principles of 
experience in its complementary aspects and as a rationally unified 
whole. Finally, in the last essay in the book, the distinction is sharply 
drawn between “‘Two Types of Idealism.’’ These, of course, are the 
The former claims to “reduce”’ 


subjectivistic and the objectivistic. 
This type, whether of 


objects to states of mind or consciousness. 
the Berkeleyan, panpsychic or absolutistic form, is rejected and 
surrendered to the legitimate attacks of the realists, who, on their 
part, are held to share its limitation of interest in the construction of 
the existent. The latter frankly accepts all discoverable distinctions 
of existence and is interested in construing the concrete individual in 


universal terms of value. It is this type, the type of “speculative 


philosophy,”” which Creighton defends. 
It is plain from the foregoing summaries that the book contains no 


startling novelties of doctrine. The doctrine in its fundamental 
principles appeared to Creighton as the manifest outcome of cen- 


turies of reflection, and he had little patience with thinkers who set 
up for themselves to solve the riddle of the universe in ignorance or 


disregard of the labors of the past. At the same time, he was very far 


from thinking that philosophy came to a stop with Hegel, or can ever 
Experience goes on and with it reflection, new prob- 


come to a stop. 
The vitality of any 


lems arise, new emphases and relations of ideas. 
system of philosophy consists in its power of assimilation and recon- 


struction. In defending idealism Creighton had no idea of coming to 
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the succor of a creed outworn. His own thought seems to have ad. 
vanced from an earlier form, in which the principle of the organic 
unity of subject and object was expressed much as it might have been 
expressed by Caird or Green with emphasis on the unity of self. 
consciousness, to an increasing emphasis on individuality and value 


‘ 


and the “‘concrete universal’’ such as we find in Bosanquet, and it 
is clearly enriched by the views of contemporary thinkers whom he 
criticizes. This is not the place to undertake an examination of the 
principles of idealism, nor would it greatly profit to raise the many 
questions which these essays provoke. They stand as a worthy 
memorial of a great teacher and a significant expression of contempo- 
rary American philosophy. They are clearly written and are singu- 
larly honest and sincere; never is the attempt made to cover up ob- 
scurities of the thought in flights of rhetoric. The editor has done his 
work well in the selection and arrangement of the material, and the 
reviewer has detected only one error in the proof-reading, orbit for 
orbis on p. 281. The book is heartily commended to students as a 
model of lucid exposition and constructive criticism. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


The Philosophy of ‘As If." By H. Vatnincer. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1924.—pp. xl viii, 370. 

This translation of the Philosophy of ‘As If’ is “based upon the 
definitive Sixth Edition of the original, revised for the purpose by the 
author, who himself undertook the task of abbreviating various passages of 
purely historical interest or otherwise superfluous in an English version. 
In response to many suggestions, Professor Vaihinger’s own account of his 
Life-work and of the spirit in which The Philosophy of ‘As If’ was 
written has been added by way of General Introduction, and this, together 
with an Analytical Table of Contents and a double Index, should add con- 
siderably to the interest and utility of the volume” (Translator’s Note). 
In the Autobiography the author explains that the ideas incorporated 
in the volume were in process of development through the long period 
between 1876 and I9gII. 

The result is a solid and exhaustive, even if not perhaps finally con- 
clusive, contribution to the discussion of the basic problems of philo- 
sophical methodology. As the work was originally published as early 
as 1911, it may be taken for granted that the author’s point of view 
and the fundamentals of his philosophy are generally known. The 


book represents the extreme analytical tendency which has reached 
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its fullest development in British empiricism—the author acknowledges 
his primary indebtedness to Hume and Mill—and, while the author 
regards himself as a follower of Kant, it is primarily the analytic and 
positivist aspect of Kant which gives both form and content to the 
work. Accepting the more rigoristic limits which Kant imposed upon 
concepts of scientific method in the distinction between constitutive 
and regulative principles, the author adopts the element of sense- 
content as the criterion of truth, and relegates to the realm of ‘fiction’ 
all the formal aspects of experience through which the relations of sense- 
fact are mediated. But the contradiction ‘nvolved in accepting as a 
criterion of truth something the nature of which is incommensurable 
with every known character of truth leads the author to adopt a 
fiction which is fatal to all ‘practical’ philosophies—the fiction that 
truth, in so far, at least, as it affects the significance of thought-con- 
structs, is a matter of utility. 

Under this conception, a logical device that is found useful is a fic- 
tion; and this is defined as a concept known to be false but yet is found 
capable of yielding practically useful results. How anything could be 
known to be false while all the methods of knowledge are vitiated by the 
fictive uncertainty appears here as a somewhat baffling question. 
However, it is not difficult to show that the fundamental concepts of 
mathematics and science and of ethics, law, etc., as well, also the 
multitudinous forms of ‘let’s play’ found necessary or convenient in 
simple practical relations have no several or one-to-one correspondence 
to sensibly determined objects; but just that seems to be the purpose 
of the book, and the result is an extraordinary amount of repetition 
as well as an unnecessary attempt to apply the doctrine of fictions in 
every conceivable circumstance. If such were all that the forms of 
thought mean in their logical implications, and the author goes beyond 
the practicality of his weaker brother the American pragmatist in 
recognizing that questions of truth are logical and not psychological or 
biological, the proof of the fact in one instance would be not only 
sufficient ground for the author’s voluntarism and pessimism (p. 
xxviii), but also would furnish a justification for the scepticism and 
intellectual nihilism which are inherent in all narrowly ‘practical’ 
philosophies. Thus the author is justified, on his sensationalistic 
presuppositions, in arguing that any logic which presupposes agreement 
between thought and reality is a false logic, since the agreement can- 
not be shown in any instance while the rez! is assumed to be identical 
with sensuous content. He is also justified in arguing that the dogma 
that the reason is altogether incapable of making any contact with the 
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real is a self-destroying scepticism, a scepticism which would deny justi. 
fication to the attempt to write a thick book on the ‘asif.’ So the only 
way out is Hume's “I dine, I play a game of backgammon,” etc,, 
which the author states thus: “‘ When I see a deer feeding in the forest, 
when I see a child at play, when I see a man at work or sport, above al] 
when I myself am working or playing, where are the problems with 
which my mind has been torturing itself unnecessarily?” (p. xlv), 
The doctrine that truth is utility is more useful than the doctrine that 
it involves a courageous facing of the possibility that there are reals 
other than those determined in sensation alone, in that it enables its 
advocate to stick his head in the sand. 

But the author attempts to face the logical issue squarely in the ques- 
tion of the relation of the fictive construct to the principles of analogy 
and hypothesis. The fiction furnishes a useful standard with which 
to compare the real of sense experience (p. 27). It is thus merely an 
expedient which aids in description, and presumably leads to the 
abstract generalizations which science tends to create. But why not 
face the fact that the ideal or fictive construct is itself derived from a 
synthesis of the characters of particulars, and thus transcends the 
generalization in a real universal? Analogy and hypothesis are and 
remain meaningless until they find their equilibrium in a principle, 
and until the fictive construct attains the status of a guiding criterion 
there is no point to assimilating its imaginary characters with sensory 
characters given in fact. Again, in the relation of the fiction to the 
hypothesis (pp. 85-90, 266-270), the same weakness of the sense 
criterion appears. The fiction, says the author, is known to be false, 
and yet it points to the reality through its utility. The hypothesis, 
on the contrary, is a proposition on the way to being either validated 
by proof, or eliminated as useless. But it is difficult to see how it 
becomes anything other than a thought construct, even though it 
should become one of the ultimates of mathematics, and as a thought 
construct, it remains, for the author, still short of identification with 
the sensory given which he insists it must do if it is to be real. That 
is, on his own presuppositions, logical validity, though complete and 
demonstrable, is no nearer the reality than the mind's first and faintest 
interpretative hint; and the hypothesis which has become even an 
axiom remains a fiction still. So the author’s acceptance of irrational- 
ism is understandable. He has at the outset accepted as the only 
type of the real an element which is, because of its own nature, un- 
realizable, consequently all thought effort expended upon it is fore- 
doomed to failure, and all thought instruments and media to it are a 
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priors false. It is also at this point an interesting question, while 
truth and reality are matters of actual or possible sensations, how 
anything could be known to be false. How I can now know, on a 
sensationalistic theory of truth, that I never can experience a given 
sensation, is an interesting situation for the sensationalist. 

But somewhere between the pure fiction and the pure hypothesis 
there is plenty of room for that instance of the type which, as con- 
structed by thought on a basis of the order or orderliness of the given, 
is the real or concrete universal, or the species through which the real, 
including the useful, gets what significance is due to it. The treat- 
ment of the thought construct as a useful fiction is itself thus the prime 
instance of the pure fiction, the fiction which is by no methods realiz- 
able; so the fiction theory is itself the typical pure fiction. There are 
of course no grounds for denying that in the thought process there are 
many abstract symbols used primarily in the function of giving stabil- 
ity to thought elements while memory is engaged in endowing bodies 
of them with effective order; that is, meanings are symbolized in sen- 
suous forms while their organization into higher unities is being effected 
by the synthetic functions of memory and imagination; it is equally 
true that these symbols are dropped the moment they become ‘useless’ 
to the unity effected and thus cease to be instrumental to the con- 
tinuity of the thought process: there are fictions or methodological 
devices used in thinking, devices that are even used up in thinking, 
but that does not justify the monstrous conclusion that there are no 
substantive elements in the thought process besides the sense data. 

Thus it is questionable whether a philosophy in its logical aspects 
can be constructed incidentally and as a by-product of the process of 
epistemological research. If a philosophy is to be a system of con- 
sistent convictions about reality, then a methodology will miss being 
that just by the difference between incontrovertible fact and the mere 
subjectivity of a mental state. And if sensation is taken as the charac- 
teristic mental state, the element of reality in fact will disappear in the 
instant that sensation is shown to have no independent status in the 
real, and that sensation has no real status is about the only indubitable 
result of the science of psychology. The hypothesis which makes a 
mental state the veritable real or the criterion of truth is disproved 
upon the discovery that the mental state has no contacts through 
references to the fact system whose rationality necessitated the hy- 
pothesis, and there is nothing left for the hypothetical real but to sym- 
bolize a useful but bootless abstract process. It is thus that utility 
issues in futility when made an instrument of logic, and the pursuit of 
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the real is abandoned in the interest of a mental state, a mere groundless 
attitude. As a necessary result of the insufficiency of his method. 
therefore, the author abandons philosophy, and accepts what comfort 
he can get from the negative attitudes of pessimism and irrationalism 
(p. xxviii). The attempt to justify the substitution of an emotional 
attitude for a consistent philosophical point of view, and to mediate 
the substitution with a logical process which justly claims the respect 
of instructed minds, in fact, compels that respect, should serve in its 
sorry issue as a significant hint to other pragmatists. It represents a 
degree of utility and practicality so proficient as to deceive itself, in 
spite of the fact that its candor is throughout unquestionable. For 
those who see the weight of such a contradiction in logic, which at the 
same time carries with it so compelling an ethical and religious signifi 
cance, the question of the ontological status of ‘mere’ attitudes 
becomes itself the ground of a system of hypotheses for a real practical 
philosophy. But no such practical philosophy is yet written, and the 
author’s pragmatics gives him no hint of its possibility. 

But the book is of extraordinary value, just because it treats the 
fiction theory with the thoroughness which it merits, and because in 
doing so it furnishes in its sceptical and negativist issues an interest- 
ing but overwhelming reductio of the various prevailing types of ‘ prac- 
tical’ philosophy. Its appearance in English at this time when the 
theory of legal fictions is being turned to a criticism of social theory 
will contribute greatly to philosophical utility even if it adds little or 
nothing to a sound appreciation of philosophical methodology. 

E. JORDAN. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 


The Crisis in Psychology. By Hans Drigescu. Princeton, Princeton 

University Press, 1925.—pp. xvi, 275. 

As the publishers’ notice suggests, Driesch’s The Crisis in Psy- 
chology is really a “ philosophical consideration of the problems which 
present-day psychology is forced to face."’ Throughout the book, b 
especially in Part I, Driesch effectively stresses three points: 

First, the 
which all philosophy (and science) rests,’’ namely, that ‘“‘] have some- 


‘ 


‘irreducible and inexplicable primordial fact . . . upon 


thing consciously, or, in brief: I ‘know’ something, knowing at the 


same time that I know”’ (p. 1"). ‘“‘Our psychology,” he repeats, starts 


“from the primordial fact, I have something consciously"’ (p. 1637. Cf. 
I g - I ‘ / 
pp. 12', 45° et al.). 


Second, the necessity of exchanging the concept of the “contents of 
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my consciousness”’ for that of the “somethings which I consciously 
have” (pp. 1 f.), “my conscious havings” (pp. 147? et al.). “Con- 
sciousness,” Driesch says, is not “something like a pot ‘in’ which 
there might be something like a ‘content’”’ (p. 1°). 
Third, the inadequacy of an exclusively sensational psychology. 
“Until about 1900,"" Driesch says, “official and scientific psychology 
as established by the classical British authors . . . was composed 
of psychophysics and the theory of association. . . . The ‘higher 
functions’ had been discussed in quite an impossible way”’ (pp. 3° f.). 
To this “older psychology’’ which recognized “only so-called sensa- 
tions and images’’ and had as “its only law . . . the law of associa- 
tion . . . formed in analogy to mechanics’ (p. 6) Driesch definitely 
opposes his own doctrine. 
From the first of the doctrines just summarized it follows, of course, 
that Driesch conceives psychology as introspective. ‘‘Introspection,”’ 
"(p. 8'). And 


’ 


he says, ‘reveals the elemental objects of my ‘having’ 
he adds: “All psychology is, at least to begin with, my psychology 
(p. 82). . . . Behaviorism,’ he continues, “is a good method—the only 
method—in animal psychology. . . . But in what we may call the 
first, the original psychology, 1.e., my psychology, conditions are, 
fortunately, different. And it is for this reason that all other psychol- 
ogies, the psychology of the other Ego, of animals . . . etc., must go 
back to the first psychology as their very foundation”’ (p. 10). 
Driesch’s study, in the second place, of the “somethings which are 
consciously had . . . reveals the fact"’ that they are “‘of a complex 
form” and “that the same kinds of elements occur in the various 
somethings again and again"’ (p. 7). These elements include, accord- 
ing to Driesch: (1) ‘‘the pure qualities or suchnesses,”’ as, for example, 


“green, cold, red, hard” (p. 12), along with “the quasi-quality spatial” 


(p. 142); (2) “ pleasure and discomfort . . . which are not ‘states of 
the Ego’ . . . but are objects to the Ego, just like green, etc.’’ (p. 15*); 
finally (3) a somewhat heterogeneous group of elements which Driesch 


calls “accents,” and often also describes as ‘‘meanings and signifi- 
cances” (pp. 5? f., 16). These, he subdivides under three heads, 
“accents of order,” that is, “ significances like this, such, not, related, so 
many, because, whole and part, order” (p. 16);, next, ‘accents of truth”’ 
(pp. 18 ff.); and last, “accents of existence” (pp. 20‘f. Cf. p. 22%). 
As regards the complexes: “feelings are thoughts with a strong and 
prevailing accent of one of the elements pleasure or discomfort’’ (p. 
33°); and thoughts are “those conscious somethings the elemental con- 


stituents of which are to a great extent . . . ‘abstract,’ 1.¢., strictly 
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speaking, meanings or significances” (p. 31"). Will also is “‘a some. 
thing that is consciously had, and not a ‘faculty’ . . . of the ‘mind,’ 
also not an active ‘conscious process’ starting from the Ego” (p. 353), 
Driesch elaborates this point: ‘In the analysis of will,”’ he says, “as 
well as of thought we did mot find any element of conscious activity of 
doing, even of becoming. We found . . . only static elements in a 
something that was had or possessed, that was ‘object.’ We are, then,” 
he concludes, “not allowed to say: I will and J do but I will and i 
happens”’ (p. 39. Cf. p. 46°). 

On the basis of this denial of the activity of the 7, Driesch introduces 
the most important explanatory concepts of his theory: that of the 
“limiting” and “determining” tendencies, or “dynamic psychical 
agents, ’’ which he further describes as ‘‘ pure theoretical entities that do 
not rest on any immediately conscious foundation at all’’ (pp. 55', 614, 
and 62'); the even more fundamental “constructive hypothetical con- 
cept”’ of the soul, or mind, “‘the unconscious X in which all the pheno- 
mena we have studied are happening (p. 69). . . . I intuitively ‘see,’” 
he continues, ‘‘the form of order, my soul, as an unconscious something 
endowed with becoming and with special forms of causality, as pene- 
trating . . . the totality of my consciously having . . . and as uniting 
it into one great unity” (p. 707 f.). 

This swift descent from the “ primordial fact"’ that “I know some- 
thing’ to hypothetical dynamic entities will startle any readers 
previously unacquainted with Driesch’s position. The sober critic, 
whatever his philosophical predilection, can hardly fail to note the 
flaws in the argument on which Driesch bases this doctrine of the soul 
and its dynamic tendencies—the argument, namely, that (since there 
is no “active ‘conscious process’ starting from the Ego” (p. 35%), we 
therefore “need something unconscious to explain dynamically the 
sequence of conscious phenomena” (p. 71"). The argument is, to 
say the least, inconclusive. Its initial assumption that willing is an 
inactive experience in precisely the sense in which perceiving is inac- 
tive, contradicts a mass of qualified introspective testimony. To 
be sure, this activity, or assertiveness, in volition can not be said to 
“explain dynamically the sequence of conscious phenomena.’ But 
assuredly the utterly inchoate conception of determining tendencies 
and the empty conception of an unconscious X, or soul, are neither 
satisfactory explanations nor the only conceivable explanations 
of this sequence. (To name one possibility only: why might not an 
extra-human “other Ego”’ effect the sequence of phenomena?) 

An adequate criticism of the book under review would, of course, 
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dwell on many other matters. In particular, it would bring out the 
‘somethings”’ 


‘ 


vagueness of Driesch’s emphasized conception of the 
which the conscious J has; and it would next point out the great 
dificulties of detail in his account of the “accents,” or meanings. 
But this notice has already outrun the limits set for it and must 
simply ignore these and many other topics which invite criticism or 
comment. Bare mention must none the less be made of Driesch’s 
effective criticism, from the standpoint of his own philosophy, of 
psychophysical parallelism (pp. 115 ff.) and of his suggestive discus- 
sion of the “other Ego” (pp. 105 ff.). 
Mary WHITON CALKINS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Democracy and Leadership. By IrvinG BaBBiTT. Boston and New 

York, Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1924.—pp. 349. 

The task which Mr. Babbitt has set himself in this book is an im- 
portant one. It is to indict modern democracy for the cheapness of 
its standards and the ineptitude of its leadership, to analyse the 
character of the philosophical doctrines which have contributed to 
this degradation, to indicate the perils to civilization which inhere in 
it, and to point out the sort of intellectual and moral regeneration 
needed to give us standards which are high and leaders who are wise. 
Mr. Babbitt is well qualified by training and temperament to do these 
things, for he has a masterly grasp of the philosophical movements 
from which modern democratic creeds have emerged, a critical insight 
into present day civilization and its problems, and a caustic pen. This 
is one of a number of significant books which he has written in the 
course of a bitter warfare which he has been waging against the 
naturalistic movement in modern thought. This movement, with its 
emphasis on progress according to natural law, its repudiation of all 
authority of an inner or spiritual type, its emphasis upon social service 
in the place of self-discipline, its expansiveness and freedom from 
salutary restraints, its glorification of the will of the majority, has in 
the author’s judgment tended to break down standards of values in all 
fields of human activity, to substitute the results of referendum elec- 
tions for genuine leadership, and a mushy humanitarianism for healthy 
ethical control. Here he is considering its implications in the field of 
political thought, where before he has dealt with it in its relation to 
literature, art and culture. 

In a chapter on “The Types of Political Thinking,’’ we are told 
that there are but three essentially different views of life which have 
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affected political forms and ideas. The first of these is religious, 
finding expression in a government in which the theocratic element js 
dominant. Such was the character of political thought during the 
medieval period. The second is humanistic, represented by Aristotle, 
Plato, and Confucius. Here man regards himself as bound by laws 
or restraints which by the free exercise of critical inquiry he deduces 
from the traditions and accumulated experience of mankind, and 
builds his political structure upon that basis. Finally, there are the 


naturalists, already characterized, who “no longer look upon man as 
subject to a law of his own as distinct from that of the material order,” 
who glorify force, freedom from all non-physical restraints, and who 
put their faith in the raw exercise of majority rule. Mr. Babbitt is, 
of course, a humanist, and the book from here on is a portrayal of the 
disastrous consequences wrought by the naturalistic philosophy upon 
our American democracy and a plea for the restoration of the ethical 
discipline of humanism. 

In Mr. Babbitt’s judgment, the most potent and baneful influence 
in shaping modern thought has been that of Rousseau, to whom a 
chapter is devoted. By interpreting the ‘state of nature’ in terms of 
liberty, equality, and fraternal pity, Rousseau was able to develop 
naturalism into a new evangel culminating in an expansive love for 


mankind in general, ‘‘a sort of parody of Christian charity.” He 
substituted for the earlier dualism which had recognized good and evil 
in the breast of man a new dualism which presumes good to exist in 
man and vice and error to come from the outside, from institutions 
and environment. ‘Thus kings, priests, and capitalists sit on the lid 
and prevent the essential goodness of man from finding expression.” 
The political implications of this are clear. “It transfers to the people 
the doctrine that the king can do no wrong.”’ But it goes even further. 
The king was responsible to God. “But the sovereign people is 
responsible to no one. It is God.” 

There follows a chapter on Burke, the chief opponent of the doctrine 
of the rights of man and Rousseau’s bitterest critic. He was the great 
apostle of moderation. His point of view was essentially religious and 
humanistic. He would have the individual avail himself of the funded 
experience of mankind rather than “trade upon his own private stock 
of wit."’ ‘Society is indeed a contract . . . but as the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who are living, those who are dead, 
and those who are to be born.”’ Raw intellectualism in any generation 


must not be allowed to drive out reverance for rank and class. ‘‘We 
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ought to venerate,”’ says Burke, “where we are unable presently to 
understand.”’ For him liberty becomes a “nice adjustment between 
the taking on of inner control and the throwing off of outer control,” 
and the formation of a government which is really free by virtue of its 
proper balance between liberty and restraint becomes a difficult 
problem, a supreme challenge to statesmanship. 

Since the end of the eighteenth century the political ideals of Rous- 
seau and Burke have been competing for supremacy and Rousseau has 
won. Mr. Babbitt now proceeds to indicate what this has meant 
concretely. In an interesting chapter on “‘ Democracy and I mperial- 
ism” he emphasizes that democracies, freed from the moral restraints 
of the humanist, become imperialistic abroad and intolerant of minor- 
ity opposition at home. Significant is his warning as to the implica- 
tions of this imperialistic temper as it brings us into contact with the 
“The power of Occidental man has very much run ahead of his 
It does not on the face of it appear probable that Euro- 


east. 
wisdom. 
peans can hope in the long run to enjoy the luxury of slaughtering one 
another by the most recent and refined methods of scientific efficiency 
and at the same time inflict their imperialism and racial swagger on 
about nine hundred millions of Asiatics."" And here follows a chapter 
entitled ‘Europe and Asia,”’ devoted to the humanistic philosophies of 
Buddha and Confucius, especially as compared with Christianity, and 
their implications for modern western civilization. 

The two remaining chapters, comprising nearly half the book, are 
the most interesting and significant of all. The first of these, dealing 
with “True and False Liberals,”’ is a powerful attack upon the ideals 
of leadership and the conception of liberalism which has emanated from 
the dominating naturalism of the day. True liberty, with its em- 
phasis upon control and self-restraint, is attained only by the “ spiritual 
athlete,’’ and stands in striking contrast to the “lazy liberty’’ which 
may be indolently enjoyed under the doctrine of natural rights. The 
false liberal sets up as his ideal a somewhat hazy concept of “social 
service."’ He is filled with “an expansive eagerness to do something 
for humanity”’ which is rapidly bringing us to a condition in which 
everybody will be philanthropically minding everybody else’s business 
and we shall be living“in the ‘“‘ Meddle Ages.’’ This ideal is to be 
attained by the use of machinery and organization on a prodigious 
scale. If modern man, says Mr. Babbitt, “is told that civilization 
is in danger, his first instinct is to appoint a committee to save civiliza- 
tion.”” Ethical ends are to be accomplished by mechanical measures. 


The hope of modern civilization lies in a “return to the truths of the 
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inner life,’ a recovery of “the centripetal element in liberty,” the 
growth of a sound individualism which shall “ press into the service of 
the ethical will” standards of values derived by critical intelligence 
from accumulated experience of mankind. 

This brings Mr. Babbitt to his final chapter, on ‘‘ Democracy and 
Standards.” And here is the bitterest indictment of all. We have 
standardized our standards until they no longer exist. We measure 
progress in terms of the number of automobiles we manufacture or the 
number of tons of steel we produce. Mr. Bryan, Charlie Chaplin, 
Harold Bell Wright, Billy Sunday and William Randolph Hearst are 
our popular idols in their respective fields of endeavor. So far as 
critical intelligence is concerned, Mr. Babbitt somewhat unamiably 
suggests, we are much like the “French butcher who, having need of 
legal aid, finally, after looking over a number of lawyers, selected the 
fattest one.” In the place of true leadership grounded upon real 
strength, wisdom, and nobility of character we have “reformers’’ and 
“uplifters,” calling upon us to embark upon various crusades for the 
improvement of mankind in the mass. And before the driving force 


of these crusades we are losing our personal liberties ‘“‘on the ground 
that the sacrifice is necessary to the good of society.” Education, 
especially higher education, which ought to be training leaders, is 
dominated by the same ideals of ‘‘ sentimental humanitarianism”’ which 
prevail in our political life, and there is present in it the same lack of 
discipline and control. ‘“‘Under the new educational dispensation, 
students, instead of running together, tend to lounge separately.”’ In 
short, as Mr. Babbitt tells us in his introductory chapter, and reiterates 


‘ 


constantly, “we are living in a world that in certain respects has gone 


wrong on first principles. i 

If we are to recover the ground that we have lost and save our- 
selves and modern civilization from decadence it will be, not by any 
new machinery of reform, but by dint of sheer intellectual and spiritual 
effort. ‘“‘Human nature is sensitive to a right example.’ Our 
educational system must set itself again to the task of producing 
genuine leaders trained to the exercise of critical intelligence and self- 
discipline, and perhaps these leaders by precept and example will be 
able to create in the great rank and file an appreciation of the great 
values which have emerged from the cumulative experience of the race, 
and a willingness to be guided by those standards. 

There are two criticisms which may be urged against this excellent 
book. In the first place, it is characterized throughout by a somewhat 
irritable dogmatism, which the reader finds himself unconsciously 
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resenting. If one does not chance to agree with Mr. Babbitt and is 
just an ordinary person, he may set himself down as a mere ignoramus; 
while if he happens to be a figure of some national importance he may 
perhaps rise to the dignity of being a genuine public menace, a distinc- 
tion shared in varying degrees by Jefferson, Franklin, Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Bryan, Gompers, Charles W. Eliot, John Dewey, Roscoe 
Pound, Ramsay MacDonald, Walt Whitman, Theodore Dreiser, H. 
L. Mencken and others. The rather obvious unfairness with which 
some of these personalities are treated cannot but lead the reader to 
wonder if Mr. Babbitt treats all his data so cavalierly in his search for 
truth. A less serious criticism may be directed against Mr. Babbitt’s 
style. It is brilliant, teeming with delicious epigrams and scintillating 
passages; but in view of the essential simplicity of the ideas he is 
trying to convey it seems needlessly obscure. He has manufactured a 
considerable portion of his philosophical vocabulary, not all of the 
terms of which are defined with precision, and a major portion of the 
book makes definitely hard reading. The reviewer was reminded of 
the comments made by William James upon the style of his brother 
Henry: “ You know how opposed your whole ‘third manner’ of execu- 
tion is to the literary ideals which animate my crude and Orson-like 
breast, mine being to say a thing in one sentence as straight and ex- 
plicitly as it can be made, and then drop it forever; yours being to 
avoid naming it straight, but by dint of breathing and sighing all 
round and round it, to arouse in the reader who may have had a similar 
perception already (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) the illusion of a 
solid object. . . . But it’s the rummest method for one to employ 
systematically. Say it out, for God’s sake and have done with 
it!” It is a real misfortune that the influence of such a book as this 
with its sound wisdom and its much needed message to the modern 
American should be limited to those who will have the patience in the 
face of these obstacles to read it. In spite of these defects, which seem 
to the reviewer serious, Mr. Babbitt has given us a brilliant analysis of 
our shortcomings, a solemn and much needed warning as to our ulti- 
mate destiny if we do not repent, and sound advice as to the way of 
salvation. It is a genuine contribution for which we should be very 


grateful. 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Philosophy of Character. By EpGar Pierce. Cambridge, Harvard 

University Press, 1924.—pp. xi, 435. 

As this book is primarily a treatise in metaphysics, and not in ethics, the 
title is rather misleading. Yet it has a certain justification. The author tells 
us that he has for some years been interested in the psychological study of 
human character. This, however, he has come to feel cannot be satisfactorily 
attacked until prior disposition has been made of certain metaphysical prob- 
lems, notably, “‘the relation of purpose to the physical world, including the 
human body in the physical world.” So the volume is, in a sense, ‘an intro- 
duction to a purposive psychology” (p. v). It seeks ‘to discover a philo- 
sophical basis for a scientific psychology of character which will preserve the 
validity of scientific law and the moral value of life’’ (p. 19). 

Character as applied to persons is “the unified sum of all the elements of 
personality, intellectual, emotional, instinctive.” It is not mere knowledge, 
but “‘a compelling belief in certain knowledge which forces action, and thus 
taken with environment, determines the conduct of individuals” (pp. 11, f.). 
A science of character furnishes the sole adequate foundation for the social 
sciences, and is much needed at the present time of social unrest. Character 
implies some judgment of value, some appraisal of the worth of individuals 
(pp. 14-16). To make character possible, let alone a science of it, man must 
be a free moral agent, able to achieve purposes and realize values. In seeking 
to establish these presuppositions metaphysically, the author makes an ex- 
tensive analysis of the underlying conceptions of current physics, astronomy, 
and biology, as well as of contemporary realism and speculative idealism. 

So far as the reviewer with his limited knowledge of the sciences can judge, 
the exposition of recent scientific developments is careful and accurate. It 
certainly is interesting, and will be quite intelligible to those philosophical 
readers who find the more technical works of such writers as Einstein, White- 
head, Russell, Eddington, Broad, and various authorities on organic evolution, 
rather beyond them. To such readers the book is specifically to be recom- 
mended. The author’s method of attacking metaphysical problems can also 
be said to be very sensible. He distrusts a priori arguments, and constantly 
seeks for empirical evidence. 

It is rather surprising to find the author insisting that the science of character, 
as he has defined it, is only defensible on the basis of a pluralistic idealism. 
While the language of the book at times sounds neo-Hegelian, the idealism 
defended on the whole appears to be a kind of mentalism of the general type of 
Berkeley and of contemporary personalistic idealists, although the latter are 
seldom mentioned. The sharp divergence between mentalism and speculative 
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jdealism is perhaps not realized by the author. Reality, for him, consists 
exclusively of individual minds and of the ideas entertained by such minds 
(cf. pp. 18; 79, f.; 99-102; 111-113; 137, f.; 175, f.). His only justification 
for calling such a position ‘‘objective”’ idealism appears to be that he does not 
regard the real world as subjective in the sense that it consists of ideas held by a 
single individual. He argues for idealism partly in the manner of Berkeley— 
an idea can be like nothing but another idea; and partly in the manner of 
Bradley— to assume the knowledge of objects that are non-mental is to fall 
into the fallacies of the externality of relations and the infinite regress. Royce’s 
famous argument, illustrated by the map of England, saves idealism from the 
infinite regress, but there is no escape for realism. Whether such idealistic 
arguments can escape the realistic charges of fallacious initial predication and 
misuse of the egocentric predicament the author does not consider. 

The case for pluralism as versus absolute idealism rests on the necessity for 
escape from solipsism, and the solution of the problem of evil (pp. 86-90). 
Science shows that reality is in a process of evolution, the new is being created. 
As moral agents this process of creation must exist in us; human intelligence 
is creative (pp. 93, f.; 169). Versus scientific absolutism, he contends that 
the laws of science are not laws of absolute necessity, but merely of high 
empirical probability (pp. 387, f.); such laws are really “‘ purposes which have 
become habits and are fixed” (p. 394). The description of reality given by 
physics is to be conceived ‘‘as figurative, as convenient, as a sort of scientific 
shorthand, but not as ultimate reality” (ibid.). Though a pluralistic idealist, 
Dr. Pierce’s philosophy shows considerable indebtedness both to realism and to 
pragmatism. He frequently cites James, and he acknowledges indebtedness 
to Schiller (p. v). He largely accepts the pragmatic test of truth (pp. 93, f.; 
122). He believes that intelligence is creative (chap. XI). His philosophy is 
thoroughly evolutionary (chaps. XII-XX). In the two concluding chapters 
he accepts, though with considerable modifications, McDougall’s theory of the 
relation between body and mind, and he advances a theory of monads. 

Dr. Pierce as a psychologist deserves commendation for having worked upon 
the metaphysical presuppositions of his science. Many psychologists and 
biologists have advanced appallingly crude, naive, and inconsistent hypoth- 
eses in the domain of ethics, because they have assumed questionable meta- 
physical positions without knowing it. Dr. Pierce has avoided this mistake, 
and we can feel sure that when he sets forth a treatise on the psychology of 
character it will be clear cut and consistent in its theoretical implications. 
Perhaps a further prediction can be ventured. Dr. Pierce will find it unneces- 
sary to base his purposive psychology of character on the prior acceptance of so 
controversial a position as pluralistic idealism. He will discover that he has 
little to say on character that will not be compatible with various other 
metaphysical positions. The only metaphysic that would necessarily be in- 
compatible with the freedom of man as a moral agent, able to achieve purposes 
and realize values, would be a downright materialism or a narrowly mecha- 
nistic naturalism. It is fortunately not necessary to settle all metaphysical 
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disputes, in advance, before beginning upon a purposive psychology or an 
ethic. Were the case otherwise, the prospect for the development of an ethol- 
ogy, or science of character, would be desperate indeed. 
WILLIAM KELLEY Wricar. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism. By EvGarS. BriGHTMAN. Cambridge, 

Harvard University Press, 1925.—pp. 66. 

Has post-Kantian idealism anything of value to contribute toward belief in 
immortality? 

A man’s answer to such a question will be a function of what he thinks 
immortality to mean; what values, if any, he believes have an ontologically 
necessary character, and, finally, what method of inquiry most truly reveals 
the nature and character of reality. The voice of the non-believer and the 
voice of the believer in immortality are equally expressionsof values. Neither 
is proof against the other, though the non-believer is very apt to credit his 
convictions as sure disproof of the values that establish faith in immortality, 

This splendid Ingersoll Lecture aims to “interpret the beliefs of Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer about human immortality,” and we 
might add, to show the bearing of idealism upon life after death. 

What method of inquiry reveals nature to be favorable to immortality? It 
is the employment of synoptic wholeness of vision that is the decisive method 
of approach. ‘Our faith in immortality depends on our philosophy” (p. 4). 
“No one fact is as important as the whole structure of facts” (p. 5). ‘‘The 
bricks of reality are not significant; it is the way the bricks are put together 
that counts” (p.5). ‘Rational faith or unfaith in life after death is a function 
of one’s total cosmic perspective” (p. 5). 

But mere philosophic wholeness is not enough to turn the balance in favor 
of immortality. It is always a matter of a precise kind of wholeness. What 
is that wholeness that gives conviction of immortality? It is not in the “ phil- 
osophies of ‘as if,’ in ‘‘ behaviorism,”’ in ‘‘ views that seek in adjustment to 
environment, the panacea for all our ills,’’ not in ‘‘ realisms that confine the task 
of thought to analysis of the given,’’ nor in any philosophy that has “a 
common logical affiliation with positivism” (p. 13); not in philosophies that 
employ ‘“‘the analytic method ”’ that “‘ reaches its goal’’ only ‘‘ when it finds 
atoms” (p. 19). In short, it is not in what we might call the great movement 
of specificism that we find ground for belief in immortality. This movement 
is an expression of the spirit of our age; a spirit augmented by the method 
that tends toward specialization and division of labor in the sciences. 

Opposed to this is what we would call ‘immanentism,’ which works out 
the immanent unity of the categories and values of life. And it is in idealism 
where we find the application of the synoptic method which “reaches its goal 
only when it finds an organism” that real ground for belief in immortality 
may be found. “If Hegel be right and reason is the guide to truth, then 
the ultimate method of thought is not analytic, but synoptic”’ (p. 18). 
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What, then, are the ontological principles by which Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Schopenhauer imply the continual existence of the human self? 

To Fichte value, morality, beauty, and religion are the very life of the 
absolute spirit. The moral law must be valid and its validity means that there 
must be a rational end for duty. The three main arguments developed by 
Fichte at different stages of his career are: (1) The self has unlimited possi- 
bilities of development. (2) Morality demands unlimited activity for the 
good. (3) The self is an ultimate eternal datum. Schelling, a philosopher of 
nature, rejected the traditional proof of immortality based on the theory of 
the simplicity of the soul, yet despite his pantheism, held that ‘absolutism is 
not incompatible with personal immortality’’ (p. 40). Despite the conflict 
of commentators, Hegel explicitly states his belief in immortality. His chief 
argument presented appears to be in the following quotations taken from 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, that ‘‘the ideas of God and immortality have a 
necessary relation to each other; when a man knows truly about God, he knows 
truly about himself” (pp. 48-49). Schopenhauer, on the contrary, arrives at 
no satisfactory ‘‘theory of value or of immortality,” but oscillates between 
“ indestructibility of my real being and its annihilation” (p. 35). And yet he 
seems to admit, in The World as Will and Idea, that the “‘ meaning and end of 
life is not intellectual but moral.” 

The conclusion of the author is that “‘if so fundamental a place be found for 
personality at every stage of idealistic thought, the possibility of personaj 
immortality is open” (p. 38). Furthermore, “if reason, as idealism under- 
stands it, is trustworthy, then immortality is a fact”’ (p. 60). 

The only argument for immortality that has the least respectability today 
is the argument from value. Either the self is now of such value that it ought 
to be preserved, or certain individual or social values are such that they ought 
to be realized. In every case, whether of present existence or future realizable 
ends, it is always a question of what ought to be. The values of selfishness on 
the part of either man or God have not the vogue today that they once had. 
Hence modern valuations place prior sanction on social values. Today the 
test of the logical consistency and truth of any ethical system is in its theory 
of what ought to be in a social order of persons. And this resolves itself into 
the two phases of justice and completeness of individual achievement and ap- 
preciation. An order of coherency that affirms the reality of the human and 
the absolute self may serve as a condition for the support of moral values, for 
value and the realm of the ought are meaningless when divorced from the 
conditions of conscious life. But coherency without the ethical valuation is of 
small significance for immortality, because the demands of a coherent system 
may call for the ultimate extinction of the human self as now it demands pain, 
suffering, injustice, and deformity of our tiny selves. The absolute conscious- 
ness is a preservation of the character of all fact. Ultimately the character 
of anything in its ceasing is never lost, but this does not establish immortality 
of humans in the sense employed by the author. Unless we show that con- 
sciousness is of such a coherent nature as necessarily to involve the eternal 
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preservation of certain ethical values, not values in general, we have not gotten 
far. The positive arguments for immortality by the post-Kantian idealists 
are too general. Hegel's declaration that “ 
God he knows truly about himself’’ is true enough and ancient enough and 


when a man knows truly about 


trite enough. But what is the precise evidence for immortality? Even our 
ethical concepts by which we would justify immortality are far from evident 
What justice would we have? Ultimately what ought to be? Neither the 
justice of equality nor inequality nor of any hierarchial order is free from 
logical bog. Not until coherence is shown to be of such a type as to involve 
certain precise value characters are we able to get forward. What are the 
precise terms, relations, values, types of unity, and primitive propositions from 
which we may reasonably infer, not merely suggest, immortality? More 
especially, what will justify one in making the statement “if reason, as ideal- 
ism understands it, is trustworthy, then immortality is a fact?” 

Despite the difficulty of working out a cogent philosophical case for im- 
mortality, we feel that the present work is a splendid contribution and hasa 
sound approach in philosophic method. 


J. H. FARLey. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 


The Principles of Reasoning. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. 
By Dante, SomMER Rosinson. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1924.— 
PP. xviii, 390. 

This book for elementary students is written from the standpoint of the 
idealistic philosophy as expressed by Bernard Bosanquet. The author be 
lieves with Dr. Muirhead that the doctrine of inference as expressed in the 
logical works of Bosanquet is ‘‘ bound sooner or later to revolutionize the entire 
science of logic” (Preface, p. vii). The author writes, therefore, as a revolu- 
tionist in the field of elementary logic. The key note is the author’s concep- 
tion of the irreducible unit of logical science—the minimum intelligibile. This 
is stated as follows: ‘‘Only a thought system, built up by tracing the actual 
connections within that portion of the real world with which you are dealing, 
is entitled to the name knowledge” (p. 8). This thought system is called an 
inferential whole, or an implicative system, a definite formulation of which, the 
author says, has never before been made (p. 8, note). 

From the purely logical standpoint, the success of Professor Robinson's 
efforts can be measured in terms of the thoroughness and completeness mani- 
fested in interpreting the facts of logic in the light of his principle. It is not 
possible in the short space allotted to deal with this in any detail—only two 
points will be noted. 

The difficult problems connected with the so-called Irregular Arguments 
(pp. 155 f.) are given scant attention. The striking recent development along 
the lines of the logical aspects of relations is too little considered. It is the 
reviewer's conviction that Professor Robinson’s failure to give an adequate 
interpretation of relations and extra-syllogistic arguments is due primarily to 
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the limited nature of his original notion—namely, the inferential whole. The 
only relation provided for in the concept of the inferential whole is that of 
whole and part. It is in the atmosphere of the whole-part relation that 
traditional logic flourishes. Hence the large part of the book (about one-half) 
that is given to traditional Aristotelian logic—a book, too, conceived in the 
“revolutionary”’ spirit. The second point connects with so-called axioms that 
lie at the foundation of a branch of knowledge, such as mathematics. While 
the reviewer would probably be inclined to Professor Robinson’s views (but 
for different reasons) he feels that the case is not made for the inferential whole 
against the accomplishments of the authors of Principia Mathematica. 

Leaving the theoretical aspects of the book and coming to more concrete 
problems, we discover at the outset some confusion in the statements of the 
nature of the fundamental unit. Is it an idea? No (p. 7). But on page 15 
we are told that ‘‘a single idea or name is best described as an inferential 
whole.” Is it the judgment? No (p. 7). But on page 75, judgment, “‘from 
the point of view of the individual human being may be defined as an intel- 
lectual activity . . . involving comparison, resemblance, identity, difference, 
and relation in general.” What, too, are names names of? In the light of 
Professor Robinson's early statements (Ch. II), it is probable that the student 
will become confused in his attempt to answer this question. 

Granted that the law of causation is the basic assumption of all science 
(p. 254), would not the student gain a clearer conception of the whole of 
scientific method, of the problems of probability and statistics, analogy, 
hypotheses, and the complete method of explanation, had all been treated as 
various aspects of causal determination? 

Among the admirable features of the book are the well selected exercises at 
the end of most of the chapters, and a rather complete bibliography at the end. 
Whether the last section which deals with recent tendencies in logical theory 
would be classed as an “‘admirable feature” is questionable. It is doubtful 
whether sophomores would gain much insight into logical matters from the 
brief and too polemical discussion. 

H. E, CUNNINGHAM. 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


Psychology of Religious Experience. By Francis L. StRICKLAND. New York, 

The Abingdon Press, 1924.—pp. 320. 

The volume ranks well with recent handbooks in the field. It gives a good 
summary of ideas made current by leading writers on the subject. From the 
author’s standpoint these essays are justified on two grounds. First of all, 
the limitations of a behavioristic psychology in the interpretation of religious 
experience require discussion. The other is that religion is essentially ‘faith 
in God” (pp. 18, 45, 54, 80), and faith is trust in a person (chapter VIII). 
This conception of religion seems to have a double function. At one time it is 
the corollary of a personalistic psychology, and again it is the groundwork for 
this view. Doubtless it is also the basis for insisting that a psychologist of 
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religion should be a religious psychologist. These points indicate something 
of the ‘corrective’ flavor that pervades the work as a whole. 

Now it may be true that religion is faith in God and that religious faith js 
trust in a Divine Person, Still, many questions are raised by the manner in 
which this conclusion is reached. They center about the amazing growth of 
the God-idea, and subsequently of religion itself. At first, on all levels of 
religious experience, God is a being of superhuman power, goodness, mystery, 
and with control over the lives of men (p. 46). Religion begins as a general 
attitude toward such a being but soon becomes one of a very definite sort, i.e, 
an attitude of dependence (p. 48), with a corresponding change in the nature 
of God. In the next step this Supreme Power is “usually conceived as per- 
sonal” and religion has an underlying purpose of soliciting aid of this power for 
securing the satisfaction of needs or desires (p. 53). Finally, religion is an 
attitude of dependence of an individual toward a Divine Person (pp. 66, 152 f.) 
who is objectively real, for the purpose of securing aid in the satisfaction of 
needs or desires, and, on the higher levels, it is ‘‘an attitude to God as an end 
in himself” (p. 52). This loading of terms finds further illustration, ¢.g., 
God as a real existence is identified with Divine Personality (p. 72). 

Faith is a much-bearing word throughout the discussion and at times carries 
its burden rather insecurely. ‘“‘ Religious faith is that supreme act of trust and 
venture through which we gain an experience of God as the Eternal Reality.” 
It differs from both belief and knowledge. Belief is confidence in ideas; faith 
is trust and confidence in persons. Both knowledge and belief involve ‘“‘an 
attitude of assent accompanied by the feeling of rest and satisfaction’’ (p. 158). 
Knowledge differs from belief only in the completeness of the feeling of rest 
and satisfaction in which all counter feelings are excluded. This particular feel- 
ing is safeguarded by dependence upon “the recognition of a certain harmony 


and congruity’’. Strange it is that no similar guarantee is afforded to faith 
in its more comprehensive dealing with Eternal Reality. Here the validation 
of such rational processes are surrendered in favor of ‘great common feelings 
of human experience” which are a part of our original human nature (pp. 166 f. 
268 f.). Faith rests finally in an “‘emotional conviction of God’s existence”’ 
(pp. 170, 264 f.). To many this savors of an attempt to place religious faith 
beyond the reach of reason. But does it not prove too much by excluding 
from religion one of the most valuable tests of experience? It is true that 
reason is recalled to a limited sort of ‘owl of Minerva’ function, but clothed 
with the authority of an emaciated guard. 

Notwithstanding these defects in the treatment of crucial problems, Professor 
Strickland’s book represents the beginnings of an improved perspective in the 
psychological study of religion. 

Int GoLDWIN WHITCHURCH. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
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Problems of Personality. Edited by A. A. Ropack. New York, Harcourt 

Brace and Co., 1925.—pp. xiii, 434. 

The problem of self and personality has long been a waste land in the 
terrain of philosophy. On the one side is the traditional Continental con- 
ception of self as a permanent spiritual or psychic entity, which philosophers 
cannot very well assimilate in their reflective systems. On the other, is the 
Humean tradition of psychology without a soul, leaving the self as a flash of 
discrete impressions or psychic processes. Philosophical students, therefore, 
must, no doubt, welcome any new personality study which promises to yield 
information concerning this most difficult and important problem. 

Because of the intense interest in personality problems in the last few 
decades, various studies have been assiduously pursued by students, starting 
from a number of different standpoints. Witness the whole test-movement 
with its roots in the study of genius and its ramifications in the field of character 
and individual differences. Closely related is the study of the capacities of 
individuals for industrial and commercial positions. Nor can we ignore the 
investigations arising out of school problems and especially the study of funda- 
mental variations in mentality, which has done much to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the test-movement. But above all, the urge to inquire into personality 
problems has grown out of the preoccupation of physicians with abnormal 
individuals, especially those cases described as disintegrations and dissociations. 

Foremost among those who have brought such new materials to light are 
the physicians who, as psychiatric partisans, namely those holding to a psychic 
origin of mental disturbances, have given us splendid descriptions of personality 
phenomena. Prominent among these physicians is Dr. Morton Prince, in 
whose honor the present series of twenty four articles has been contributed. 
In his masterly treatment of the now famous Beauchamp case he has done 
more than carry out his intention to force a recognition and a study of abnormal 
personality phenomena. 

It is decidedly in order, therefore, to ask what are the net results of these 
various investigations for those interested in the study of personality and the 
self. Have we acquired a body of valid facts upon which the philosopher can 
rest his speculative structure? Unfortunately the results hardly balance the 
interest displayed and the energy expended. The reason for this is plain. 
The inquiries concerning personality have been stimulated more or less by 
practical incentives, and the phenomena observed have been interpreted from 
the standpoint of existing and adhered to philosophy. Naturally this cir- 
cumstance advances the philosophical problem of personality not at all, 
although, despite the drawback mentioned, a large mass of crude data has been 
brought to the surface which may well be made a starting point for new and 
valid interpretations. It is clear, of course, that if any genuine scientific and 
philosophic achievement is to be attained with respect to this problem it must 
be done by a study of the facts without any bias from existing philosophical 
positions. Let us turn, then, to the papers of the present volume for sugges- 
tions concerning the nature of personality. 
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Not all of the articles in the present volume concern personality directly, 
Those that do we may divide into two groups. On the one hand, we have the 
writers sympathetic with the psychoanalytic movement and who stand firmly 
for the view that mind, self, or personality is psychic stuff or process, in short 
something unlike any actually observable phenomenon. As per the usual 
formula, such conscious mind or self is regarded as manifested by or working 
through organic or biological structures and functions. On the other hand, we 
have the writers who cannot abide the notion of an organized and independent 
mind such as the psychoanalytic ‘unconscious’, but who do believe that specific 
conscious or unconscious functions exist. The latter appear really to believe 
that neurograms or integrations of the nervous system are the basic phenomena 
and that they manifest the mental functions. 

Beyond the two traditional points of view of self mentioned in our opening 
paragraph we have here only the addition of the neural theory. But how much 
the latter adds, the psychoanalysts indicate with their refusal to accept such 
explanations of complex behavior. One psychoanalyst says, ‘“‘when neurolo- 
gists know enough to describe conscious processes in terms of cerebral physio- 
logy, then they will have no difficulty in doing the same for unconscious 
processes and everyone will be happy; but the essential point is that the two 
kinds of mental processes are absolutely on the same footing in this matter.” 
Again, another psychoanalyst answers the bitter objections and vituperations 
of the neuralists by saying that the unconscious is merely a conception for the 
purpose of handling the facts but that it is based upon experience and is verifi- 
able by experience. It is his belief in short that one can better connect up 
admitted facts, say of pathologic personalities with the ‘unconscious’ than 
with hypothetical neural machinery. 

The new essays leave us with the cld impasse. The question then remains 
whether the study of psychological personality data without the biases of the 
opposing schools would not offer some help in explaining the facts and in mak- 
ing them the basis for new philosophical interpretations. We suggest the 
direct study of the persons and their actions. Let us study Miss Beauchamp, 
for example, as an actual person, developing under disruptive stimulational 
circumstances, so that her different behavior equipments do not hold together 
when human circumstances are unfavorable. Here we have only to deal with 
the actual acquisitions of behavior as we observe them occurring every day, 
but with a diremptional operation under conditions of stress. As to the actual 
dissociation is it other than what happens to any of us who speaks several 
languages and who occasionally mixes them when under stress and excitement? 
Of course each individual pathological case requires a different investigation of 
‘a simple 


particular conditions, but in any case is the idea necessary that 
human organism, a person, is the seat of more than one stream of conscious 
knowing, feeling and striving, and that each of such distinct streams is the 
or that there are ‘systematically different 


’ 


activity of a unitary self or ego,’ 
integrations of the mechanism (neural) at different times”? We question 


whether any other method than handling dissociational facts in terms of inter- 
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actions of the individual and his stimuli surroundings will avoid what the 
members of both the schools represented in this volume hurl at each other as 
catch words. Would not such facts as we have indicated, together with the 
point clearly made by James with respect to social and material facts, exhaust 
the scientific data concerning personality or the self? To handle the facts of 
personality in terms of such everyday observations as we have mentioned of 
course leaves no room for the old type of philosophical speculation. No 
provision is made for hidden and mystical atomistic processes or psychic con- 
tinuities but only for the record of a human organism’s behavior development 
from infancy to adult maturity. This record covers the observable acquisition 
of reactional equipment of all types, including habits, knowledge and language 
responses, beliefs, feelings, and the memorial references to past events, etc. 
To the reviewer it seems plausible to believe that philosophical speculation 
concerning the self based upon such observable phenomena may be both useful 


and valid. 
J. R. Kantor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Christianity and Naturalism. Essays in Criticism. Second Series. By 
ROBERT SHAFER. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926.—pp. viii, 307. 

Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. V1. Compotus Fratris Rogeri. 
Accedunt Compotus Roberti Grossecapitis Lincolniensis Episcopi. Massa 
Compoti Alexandri de Villa Dei. Nunc primum edidit Ropert STEELE. 
Oxford, The Oxford University Press, 1926.—pp. xxvii, 302. 

Psychology and Education. By Ropert Morris OcpEN. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1926.—pp. xiii, 364. 

The Essentials of Logic. Revised Edition. By Roy Woop SELLARs. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926.—pp. x, 370. 

The Platonic Tradition in English Thought. The Hulsean Lectures at Cam- 
bridge, 1925-26. By Wrtt1AM RacpH INGE. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1926.—pp. viii, 124. 

The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in the Philosophical Treatises of 
Cicero. By MARGARET YOUNG HENRY. Geneva, N. Y., W. F. Humphrey, 
1925.—pp. viii, 118. 

Ideals and Conduct: An Exposition of Moral Attitudes. By JoHN DasHIELi 
Stoops. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 373. 

Essays in Ethics and Religion with Other Papers. By James Setu. Edited 
with a Short Memoir by A. SetH Princie-Pattison. Edinburgh and 
London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1926.—pp. xxxviii, 208. 

New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism. By SisteR MAry VeRDA. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1926—pp. 204. 

Biological Memory. By EuGenio RIGNANO. Translated with an introduction 
by E. W. MacBripe. New York, Harcourt Brace & Company, 1926.— 
pp. vi, 253. 

Our Minds and their Bodies. By Joun Larrp. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1925.—pp. 122. 
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Statement and Inference. With Other Philosophical Papers. By Joun Coox 
Witson. Edited from the MSS., &c. by A. S. L. FarQuHARSON. With a 
Portrait, Memoir, and Selected Correspondence. In Two Volumes. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press.—pp. clxiv, 901. 

Reading witha Purpose: Philosophy. By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1926—pp. 51. 

Reading with a Purpose: Psychology and Its Use. By Everetr DEAN Martin, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1926.—pp. 47. 

The Key to the Study of St. Thomas. From the Italian of FRANCESCO OLGIATI, 
With a Letter of Approbation from His Holiness Pope Pius XI. Translated 
by Joun S. Zysura. St. Louis, Mo., and London, B. Herper Book Cow 
1925.—pp. viii, 176. 

The History of Utopian Thought. By Joyce OrAMEL HERTZLER. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. 321. 

Max Weber: Ein Lebensbild. Von MARIANNE WEBER. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. viii, 720. 

Das Endliche eine Fiktion. Eine naturwissenschaftlich-philosophische Studie. 
Von TuHEopor Rais_e. Baiersbronn (Wiittemberg), Th. Raible, 1925.— 
pp. 16. 

Civitas Dei, Von EpGar Satin. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1925.—pp. vii, 245. 

Hegels Gesellschaftsbegriff und seine geschichtliche Fortbildung durch Lorens 
Stein, Marx, Engels und Lassalle. Von Paut VoGet. Gekrénte Preis- 
schrift der Philosophischen Gesellschaft in Berlin. Berlin, Rolf Heise, 
1925.—pp. vi, 384. 

Der Lebensgehalt der Wissenschaften. Wissenschaftstheoretische Grundfragen, 
Von A. C. Evspacu. Berlin & Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1926.— 


pp. 40. 
Schopenhauer. Von Hetnricn Hasse. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1926.— 


pp. 516. 

Max Weber. Rede bei der von der Heidelberger Studentschaft am 17. Juli 
veranstalteten Trauerfeir. Gehalten von Kart Jaspers. Tiibingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. 27. 

Metaphysik und Erkenntnis bei Aristoteles. Von W. Scuutze-Soecpe. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. iv, 47. 

Wahrheit und Wirklichkett. Von Heinrich Mater. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. xix, 590. 

Il Pensiero di Francesco Bacone considerato in relasione con le filosofie della 
natura del Rinascimento e col razionalismo cartesiano. Per Apo_Fro LEvt1. 
Torino, G. B. Paravia & Co., 1925.—pp. 435. 

L'Experiénce Morale. Troisiéme Edition augmentée d'un Appendice. Par 
F. Rauw. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. xi, 256, 46. 

Philosophie et Poésie. Les Origines de la Pensée Philosophique. Par M. 
Kure. Paris, Félix Alcan.—pp. 134. 

L’Armature Métaphysique. Etablie d’aprés la Loi de Création de Hoené 
Wronski. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 352. 
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NOTES. 
SrxtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Extracts from the Second Circular. 


As announced in the First Circular (cf. this Review, Vol. XX XV, No. 2, 
p. 196) the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy will meet September 
13-17, 1926, at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

The speakers at the General Sessions will include the following: 


Division A. H. Driesca (Leipzig), A. O. Lovejoy (Baltimore). 

Division B. F. Enrigues (Rome), W. E. Hocxinc (Cambridge, Mass.). 

Division C. J. Dewey (New York), G. GENTILE (Rome), R. Pounp 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

Division D. E. Gitson (Paris), HENry Osborn TAYLor (New York). 


A complete list of Foreign Scholars who will be present at the Congress 
cannot be given at this early date. The following, however, have already 
signified their intention to attend the Congress as Delegates or Speakers: 


J. Burnet, H. Wildon Carr, A. E. Heath, G. Dawes Hicks, J. Laird, Miss H. 
D. Oakeley, W. D. Ross, F. C. S. Schiller, J. A. Smith, L. J. Russell 
(Great Britain); C. Bouglé, E. Gilson, P. Lapie, L. Lévy-Bruhl, L. Robin 
(France); B. Bauch, E. Becher, H. Driesch, M. Geiger, J. Goldstein, A. 
Liebert, O. Spengler (Germany); A. Aliotta, G. Del Vecchio, F. Enriques, 
G. Gentile, G. Tauro (Italy); G. S. Brett, R. C. Lodge (Canada); Tj. de 
Boer (Amsterdam); W. Lutoslawski (Vilna); L. Noél (Louvain); Ortega 
y Gasset (Madrid); S. Dasgupta, S. Radhakrishnan (India); A. Vassilieff 
(Moscow); H. Weyl (Zurich); R. F. A. Hoernlé (Johannesburg, South 
Africa). 


Prospective Members of the Congress are requested so soon as possible to 
send their applications for enrollment, together with their membership fees 
(for Active Members, five dollars; Associate Members—including Graduate 
Students—two dollars and a half) to the Corresponding Secretary, Professor 
John J. Coss, Columbia University, New York City, who will send them regis- 
tration cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress. 

Convenient arrangements for the entertainment of Delegates and Members 
will be made by the authorities of Harvard University. Rooms will be pro- 
vided for those desiring them in Smith Hall and Standish Hall (reserved for 
ladies). (Special arrangements will be made, upon application, for a limited 
number of married couples.) The charges will be as follows: For Members, 
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for five days, twenty-two dollars ($22.00), for four days or less, twenty dollars 
($20.00),— meals and rooms included; for Official Foreign Delegates, for five 
days, fifteen dollars ($15.00), for four days or less, thirteen dollars ($13.00),— 
no charge being made for rooms. The number of single suites is limited. 
Members who would enjoy occupying the same suite are asked to arrange to 
room together and to notify the Entertainment Committee. If the demand 
for rooms should exceed the available accommodations, preference will be 
given to Official Foreign Delegates and Active Members. Delegates and 
Members desiring accommodations should make application as soon as possible 
to the Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, Professor James H. Woods, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A., who will also answer 
any inquiries. 
For the Organizing Committee, 
NIcHOLAS Murray ButTLer, Chairman, 
A. C. ArmMstronG, Honorary Secretary. 


April, 1926 


According to the second and third announcements of the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, to be held at Groningen, Holland, September 
6-11, 1926, symposia will be conducted on the following subjects: Under- 
standing and Explanation, Intensity of Sensations, Shape-qualities, Behaviorism, 
Psychology of the Primitive Races, Religious Psychology, Eidetic Imagery, 
Psycho-galvanic Reflex, Higher Psychic Processes, Animal Psychology, Psycho- 
pathology, and Applied Psychology. 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at the University of Chicago, 
April 1, 2 and 3, 1926. 

Announcement has been made of the establishment of two annual prizes at 
Harvard University of $150 and $100 to be awarded to students in the College 
or Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for the best thesis on subjects con- 
nected with the philosophy of William James. Provision for the award of 
these prizes during the next two years has been made by the gift of Edwin Det 
Bechtel of New York City, one of Professor James’s former students (Science, 
March 19, 1926). 

The American Historical Association is making a general appeal to the pub- 
lic for an endowment for the promotion of ‘“‘ American history and of history 
in America’’—to quote from the charter of the Association. 

Professor Eugene W. Lyman of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, delivered a series of lectures on the general subject of the Philosophy 
of Religion, March 8-17, 1926, at Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

The University of California, on Charter Day, March 23, 1926, conferred 
the degree of LL.D. on Professor John Henry Muirhead, Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy at the University of Birmingham and Mills Lecturer on Philosophy 
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at the University of California. Professor Muirhead will continue as Mills 
Lecturer at the University of California during the academic year 1925-26. 

Professor H. G. Townsend, Professor of Philosophy at Smith College, has 
accepted an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Oregon. Professor Townsend will assume his new position at the beginning 
of the academic year 1926-27. 

Professor Dickinson S. Miller, who for the last two years has been Professor 
of Philosophy at Smith College, has resigned from that position. 

Mr. Ledger Wood, Assistant in Philosophy at Cornell University, has been 
appointed Instructor in Philosophy at Stanford University for the academic 
year 1926-27. 

Mr. John R. Cresswell, Sage Fellow in Philosophy at Cornell University, 
has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy at New York University. 

Dr. Ralph M. Eaton, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been awarded a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship for 
the year 1926-27. He will study the theory of knowledge in its relation to 
logic and metaphysics, principally with Professor E. Husserl, at the University 
of Freiburg, Germany, and will write a critical account in English of Professor 


Husserl’s Philosophy. 
We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PuiLosopay, IV, I: 
Griffith Taylor, Race and Nation in Europe; A. C. Garnett, Modern Thinkers— 
III. Giovanni Gentile; H. Tasman Lovell, The Ethics of Advertising; C. R. 
McRae, Testing of Physically Defective and Mentally Defective Children; 
R. F. Fortune, The Effect of Sleep on the Ability to Perform Muscular Work; 
W. Anderson, Psycho-Biology and Democracy—I. Human Nature, Science 
and Society. 

Tue Hisspert JouRNAL, XXIV, 3: Miss M. D. Petre, An Deus Sit?; £, 
Holmes, Two or One? A Defense of the Higher Pantheism; John MacMurray, 
Christianity—Pagan or Scientific?; R. G. Collingwood, The Place of Art in 
Education; Religious Conditions in Russia; Joseph Needham, ‘The Limita- 
tions of Optick Glasses": Some Observations on Science and Religion; 2. 
Erskine of Marr, Back to Arcady; W. H. Warburton, A Worker's Study of 
Certain Tendencies in Modern Industry; George Jackson, What Do We Mean 
by the Holy Spirit?; L. A. Post, A Philosopher Attempts to Reform a State; 
T. A. Lacey, Symbolism in the Creed; J. M. C. Crum, The Document “Q”; 
Vincent Taylor, The Alleged Neglect of M. Alfred Loisy; The Editor, ‘The 
Riddle of the New Testament.”’ 

THe JourNAL or Puiosopny, XXIII, 5: Harold Chapman Brown, A 
Materialist’s View of the Concept of Levels; Joseph Rainer, In Defense of 
Spinoza. 6: W. H. Sheldon, The Spirituality of Time. 7: Sidney Hook, 
The Metaphysics of Leading Principles; George Boas, Gentile and the Hegelian 
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Invasion of Italy. 8: L. Susan Stebbing, Professor Whitehead's ‘‘ Perceptual 
Object”; Herbert Wallace Schneider, Intelligence and Morals. 

JouRNAL oF PuiLosopHicaL Stupies, I, 2: N. Lossky, The Primitive and 
the Civilized Mind; C. Lloyd Morgan, Behaviorism and the Guidance of 
Action; A. D. Lindsay, The Idealism of Caird and Jones; James Johnstone, 
The Mechanism of Life; J. W. Scott, Science and Social Vision; L. Arnauld 
Reid, Intellectual Analysis and Asthetic Appreciation; Sir Frederick Lugard, 
Morris Ginsberg and H. A. Wyndham, The Problem of Color in Relation to the 
Idea of Equality. 

Minp, XXXV, 138: C. A. Strong, The Genesis of Appearances: II. Sen- 
sible Qualities; S. Radhakrishnan, “Indian Philosophy”: Some Problems; 
Louis Arnauld Reid, Artistic Experience; T. Whittaker, Vico’s New Science 
of Humanity. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoGy, XXXVII, 2: E. G. Boring, 
Auditory Theory with Special Reference to Intensity, Volume and Localiza- 
tion; H. Helson, The Psychology of Gestalt; M. Wylie, Recognition of Chinese 
Symbols; H. Cowell, The Process of Musical Creation; P. R. Farnsworth, 
Ending Preferences in Two Musical Situations; H. E. Garrett and G. W. 
Hartman, An Experiment on Backward Association in Learning; N. F. Gill 
and K. M. Dallenback, A Preliminary Study of the Range of Attention; 
C. J. Warden, The Factor of Movement in the Presentation of Rote Memory 
Material; S. Renshaw and A. P. Weiss, Apparatus for Measuring Changes in 
Bodily Posture. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, IX, 2: Helen Peak and Edwin 
G. Boring, The Factor of Speed in Intelligence; Percy W. Cobb, Further 
Observations on the Speed of Retinal Impressions; L. K. Chen and H. A. 
Carr, The Ability of Chinese Students to Read in Vertical and Horizonta. 
Directions; Helen H. Koch and Jennetite Ufkess, A Comparative Study of 
Stylus Maze Learning by Blind and Seeing Subjects; Marjory Bates Pratt, 
The Visual Estimation of Angles; David Wechsler, An Apparatus for Measur- 
ing Reaction Times Without a Chronoscope; C. E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, 
A Spectrum Color-Mixer; Raymond Dodge, A Pendulum Photochronograph; 
H. R. Crosland, A Device for Controlling the Time Exposure in the Dodge 
Tachistoscope. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXIII, 4: Abstracts of the Periodical Literature, 

PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXXIII, 2: Madison Bentley, The Major Cate- 
gories of Psychology; Raymond Dodge, Theories of Inhibition, Part I; 
Edward S. Robinson, Principle of the Work Decrement; Mary Whiton Calkins, 
Critical Comments on the ‘Gestalt-Theorie.’ 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PuiLosopnie, XXIV, 5: M. E. 
Gilson, Projet d’un Commentaire historique du Discours de la Méthode. 
XXV, 1: C. Bouglé et Elie Halévy, Célébration du Centenaire de la Mort de 
Saint-Simon. 
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REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XXXIII, 1; F. Collona d'Istria, 
La Psychologie de Bichat; L. Brunschvicg, La philosophie d’'Emile Meyerson; 
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